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CHAPTEB I 



doeothy's home coming 



Away up in the hills of New Jersey, where 
the North Baritan winds its sinuous way, at the 
bottom of a wooded ravine lies the village of 

M . Nearby, a little more to the southwest, 

stands a small villa, over-run with vines and ^ 

early ramblers, looking a perfect nest of com- 
fort and contentment. The lawns reach down to 
the edge of the narrow river, and on either side 
of the villa are fine gardens stretching away to 
left and right. In the rear, the hills slope 
abruptly to quite a height, wooded nearly to 
the top ; charming roads reach to the very sum- 
mit of this miniature mountain, and landscape 
gardening has done its best to make nature 
keep its own beauty and still let the detail work 
itself out to the utmost comfort of man. The 
villa, in reality a low rambling dwelling in bun- 
galow style, is situated on the only really level 
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portion of the pretty country place. Flowers 
in boxes were every where; the wide porches 
looked cool and inviting. It was early after- 
noon and a slumberous air lay over the house 
and grounds on this glorious June day. 

There was a slight movement at the screen 
door that gave on to the wide front veranda 
and gradually it opened a few inches, pushed 
from within, and out came a fine Angora cat, 
humping his back to the screen door, as it 
passed back to its place, to give himself what 
rub he might as he passed out. As the door 
bumped to, pussy seated himself on the porch 
overlooking the charming valley and glanced up 
and down in evident expectancy, keeping his 
eyes fastened at last on the road coining up 
from the station. 

Suddenly he bounded off the porch and 
scampered down the road with every evidence 
of pleasure, and soon joined a tall young woman 
who was walking carefully along the dusty 
road, hand-bag and parcels in one hand and 
carefully holding her dress, so it might not 
catch the dust, with the other. Her glowing 
young face was set off by beautiful light brown 
wavy hair; her large brown eyes, lighting up 
with pleasure when pussy came in sight, made 
indeed a pretty picture. Satchel and parcels 
were placed on the grass at the edge of the road 
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and stooping slightly she held forth her arms, 
when pussy jumped squarely into them, rubbing 
his nose and face against the soft, warm cheek 
of his mistress. 

''Well worth coming home for, your nice 
greeting, Bobby, you are a dear old boy. 
Mother tell you I was coming? Of course she 
did, and you understood every word of it and 
waited for your Dorothy. Now we will go and 
find mother. ^ ^ Catching up her belongings, she 
went on to the house, the cat rubbing and push- 
ing along closely by her side until they reached 
the cottage. Bobby put his soft paw up at the 
screen door, as to say, ''Oh, please open it 
quickly I ^^ and when opened he rushed in and 
bounded into the sitting-room with a loud cry 
of "meow.^^ A soft voice called out, "Oh, she 
has come I Dorothy, Dorothy, Bobby has told 
on you, and you are cheated out of your sur- 
prise for me and cannot now lay your hands 
over my eyes and ask me to guess who it is. 
My precious child, how well you look, your visit 
has done you a world of good,*' and stroking 
her hair and kissing her eyes and forehead 
again and again, she presently helped with mak- 
ing her daughter comfortable, for the trip had 
been rather long and hot, and the young woman 
was somewhat tired. As soon as a cup of tea 
had been disposed of, and a little rest gotten 
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during their first chatting of the events of her 
visit to her aunt, Mrs. Gustave Trowbridge of 
New York, who lived in a magnificent apart- 
ment on Madison Avenue overlooking the Park, 
she soon felt the touch of home and ere long was 
busy helping her mother water the flowers ar- 
ranged in boxes along the porches and windows 
and in every conceivable spot, and which made 
the cottage a veritable fairy house. 

*' Mother darling, how good it is to be home 
again and feel the sweetness of your presence 
and see the glorious country all about, and 
breathe the delicious air, and be here in this 
precious nest of a home/^ Just then came a 
voice solemnly saying, ** Richard, Richard,*^ 
The young girl blushed to the roots of her fair 
hair, and the mother, looking at her child, was 
at first startled, then quietly smiled at her dar- 
ling's unconscious confession that she had met 
her fate while on her visit. The voice had pro- 
ceeded from a green parrot swinging vigorously 
in a large gilded cage near an open window, 
and who had greeted the girl's entrance to the 
house with a loud, * * Hello, how do you do, ' ' and 
been duly petted and scratched on the head 
after the greeting between mother and daughter 
had been given. The mother said nothing, and 
the daughter bent over a box of mignonettes and 
pink geraniums as if examining them very 
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closely. Meanwhile the parrot changed his 
theme and went on to say, *'Go in your cage, 
you bad, bad boy.'^ Presently he bethought 
him of another phrase which he had learned 
in connection with the name of Richard, which 
by the way was also the name of the young 
girPs brother who was away at Prep, school, 
and called out, '*come here, old boyl'^ This 
had been taught him by Mrs. Trowbridge ^s 
brother, George Darrit, who, since the widow- 
hood of his sister lived with her, and occupied a 
room built over the garden loggia, in which 
they often took tea of an afternoon, and where 
he remained undisturbed in his work, being an 
architect of no mean merit. 

His room was a large one with two arch-win- 
dows on every side which gave the effect of an 
Oriental portico, the twisted columns of the 
loggia below seeming like great serpents hold- 
ing up the Oriental structure above. A wind- 
ing staircase led up to the room which was 
twenty-five feet square, and held all his belong- 
ings in a picturesque confusion. A man of fine 
proportions, probably forty years of age, splen- 
did physique and fine bearing, he was an ideal 
protector to the two women, his protector in 
turn being a fine St. Bernard dog with smooth 
coat, a head like a lion, and the kindest of eyes. 
He weighed probably one hundred and sixty 
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pounds, a formidable protector indeed, and one 
whom it was not well to try too far in what he 
considered as troubling or hurting his master. 
Kind to suffering with the children of the vil- 
lage below, and very polite to all, he had been 
taught to carry parcels, to push or pull open 
doors, and various little tricks which made him 
not only useful but a delightful dog to all who 
knew him. In return for all his knowing ways 
he got much petting and many a good morsel 
from the table of one and all. 

Eosehenge, as this delightful abode was 
called, was truly a little paradise where lion and 
lamb lay down together. Man understood 
beast and thus made him his friend, and 
through his influence beast respected beast. 
For here was Czar, the great St. Bernard, the 
best friend in the world of Bobby, the cat, and 
Coco the parrot, wagging his tail when Coco 
called out to him, ''Czar, come here; or Czar, 
go away, go away. ^ ^ Bobby used his great legs 
for rubbing-posts, and pushed his face up into 
Czar's with as much freedom and fearlessness 
as he rubbed it against the rosy cheek of his 
mistress. Not only was this well trained brute 
good to the creatures about the place, but all 
the cats and other creatures in the village prof- 
ited by his good nature and training. 

But to go back to our little family, when the 
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parrot called the name of * * Richard, Bichard, ' ^ 
and the mother noticed her child's continued 
blushes, she quietly put her arm about her and 
said, ' * Tell me, darling. ' ' The girl hid her face 
on her mother's shoulder and said, *'I met him 
at Aunt Helen's, she is pleased and I think you 
will be when you meet him, he is so good, so 
strong and kind, and mother dear, ' ' looking up 
quickly, ''he loves animals and is good to them, 
isn't that lovely!" She clapped her hands, 
caught up the cat and hugged him, shouting, 
' ' No kicks for you, Bobby, no ' scat there, ' and 
'get out of here' for you; you can stick your 
nose into his beard with perfect impunity, and 
that old goose of a parrot over there may be as 
impudent as he has a mind to, isn't that 
lovely?" 

Just then the parrot shouted at the top of his 
lungs, ' ' Richard, Richard, come here, old boy I ' ' 

"And mother," cried Dorothy, "Richard is 
coming, he would not wait long to see you and 
try to win your love, so that you should feel 
your daughter is not marrying an unworthy 
man, but one whom you can respect and love. 
Oh, Momsey, I am so happy, so happy, and I 
am so glad that silly parrot brought it all out at 
once, for I want no secrets from you, dear 
mother, and now, Momi^y darling, when may 
Richard comet" 
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**Eicliard, Eichard, come back here, old boy,'* 
screeched the parrot again. 

* ' Coco, Coco, stop it, old fellow, you must be 
more mannerly and not break in on conversa- 
tion at almost any time, your manners are not 
good, come here and let me scratch your silly 
head, you green goose you, but I do love you 
all the same/* 

**Here Bobby, here Bobby,** called the par- 
rot, imitating Mrs. Trowbridge *s voice, and 
Bobby followed the invitation at once, jumped 
into Dorothy's lap and cuddled up for a nap 
while Coco was having his head carefully gone 
over by dainty finger tips, closing his eyes in 
perfect confidence, never even thinking of fear- 
ing the cat, he was so used to him and he to her. 
Each had its own place in the affections of the 
mother and daughter, and respected each others 
rights, a result of careful, kindly training. 

WhUe this pretty tableau was in progress, a 
footstep was heard on the gravel walk without 
and the door opened to let in Uncle Darrit and 
Czar. Both rushed at the young girl to be 
first in greeting her. The parrot, startled, flew 
to his cage, and the cat made for the dining- 
room and hid behind the door, but curiosity 
made him peep out cautiously, and when he saw 
that only friends werenear he returned. 

Uncle Darrit had a great many questions to 
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ask about Dorothy ^s visit to her aunt and 
finally said, * * By the way, did you ever meet 
Bichard Driscol, the son of my old chum at col- 
lege 1 He is in New York just now, in fact has 
been there all winter. He is building up a prac- 
tice as an oculist and is a fine fellow/^ He 
talked on in a stream not noticing the girl's 
deep blush. 

''Do you really know him well and like himf 
the mother asked, placing her hand on her 
brother's shoulder. 

''Why, yes, sis, of course I do, why do you 
ask!" 

' ' How blind you men are, one has to explain 
such a lot to you. Can you not see that our 
little girl has met himf " 

' ' What ! ' ' Uncle Darrit exclaimed, ' ' am I to 
understand that you not only met him, but — " 

"Yes, but," answered Dorothy, and placing 
her arms about her uncle's neck hid her face 
on his shoulder as she had done on her mother 's 
but shortly before. 

Uncle Darrit caught her in his arms and giv- 
ing her a hearty kiss exclaimed, "Couldn't be 
better, what luck I Why, dearie, you are the 
luckiest woman on earth. Bichard Driscol, 
why I would have given my right hand to have 
had this happen." 

' ' Bichard, Bichard, come back here old boy, ' ' 
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screeched the parrot, put in mind of the phrase 
by hearing the name Richard uttered by Uncle 
Darrit. 

' ' Yes, indeed, he shall come here. Why, sis, 
this is great, you always were a lucky woman. 
Now here you fall into the best kind of a son- 
in-law any woman could have. You 've got the 
best daughter, the best dog, cat, parrot, home 
and what not, and certainly the best brother. ^ ' 

' ' Oh, hear, hear, ' ^ cried the parrot. 

**Ha, ha, hal'* laughed the mother and 
daughter, ''you are being called down properly 
for your conceit, that parrot knows what he's 
talking about, too, don 't you Coco ? ' * 

' ' Ha, ha, ha I " laughed the saucy bird, and all 
joined in his merriment. 

''Nonsense aside,'' said Uncle Darrit, "we 
must arrange to have, Richard come as soon as 
possible. I am anxious to see the boy, and to 
think I shall have him here always, eventually. 
Why, dearie, you have brought me the best 
present you could possibly have thought of. ' ' 

' ' And to think I did it so unwittingly, and to 
think you know and love him. Mother it is al- 
most too much happiness for one little girl to 
hold." 

' ' Hush, dear child, question nothing that God 
sends, but strive every minute to deserve it, 
then it will last and bless you. ' ' 
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Time was passing and the afternoon was 
waning. Dorothy ran upstairs to her room 
which had been put in order for her, and where 
fresh flowers greeted her as she entered. The 
sun streamed in the great bay window, and the 
dainty blue tapestry and polished floor, with the 
cream lace curtains just sweeping it, presented 
a charming picture, the fitting abode of so sweet 
and charming a girl. On the dresser a new sil- 
ver standing mirror gave evidence that Uncle 
Darrit had not forgotten to give her a little sur- 
prise upon her homecoming, and one in itself 
a pretty compliment to the beauty of the girl, 
which she fully appreciated. 

Upon looking about her she found other evi- 
dences of love and care, for on the bed was 
spread out a dainty kimono embroidered from 
top to bottom, a thoughtfulness of her mother. 
A pair of dainty embroidered slippers to match 
the soft, white kimono, left by Anna Selton, a 
dear friend of her mother ^s, who years ago had 
come into her life through a friend of her 
brother ^s to whom Anna Selton had been en- 
gaged. Months later the engagement was 
broken off, but the friendship of the two women 
continued, and was to-day stronger than ever. 
Anna Selton loved Dorothy as though she were 
her own child, and showed her affection wher- 
ever she could. She came very seldom to see 
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Mrs, Trowbridge, For some reason she could 
not be induced to call freely as Mrs. Trowbridge 
would have liked to have her, and ever an- 
swered when chided for her reluctance in com- 
ing, that her charities and her hospital babies 
called her and kept her busy. When she did 
call Uncle Darrit usually kept closely to his 
room, and nothing would induce him to come 
down from his Moorish perch until Miss Selton 
had gone. When questioned as to his seeming 
aversion to the lady he only answered, *'she 
would not care to see me,'^ and nothing would 
induce him to talk further on the subject, 

Dorothy essayed each article and exclaimed 
at their beauty, then ran downstairs again to 
thank her mother and her uncle who were still 
talking things over when she arrived with a 
bound in the family room. ' ' Oh, Momsey, what 
a lovely gown, and oh, Nuncsie, what a charm- 
ing mirror, and dear Anna Selton, did you see 
the beautiful slippers she made me? Nuncsie, 
wait, ni get them and show you.** She ran 
upstairs coming back directly with the slippers 
in her hand. She placed the dainty things in 
his hands, and gazing at them awhile he said, 
* * Do women stitch their love into these things 1 
What patience, what delicacy of taste, but what 
time wasted. You will wear them awhile and the 
colors will fade, and the dust will get into them 
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Qd the silk will wear out, and those hours and 
ays of toil and attention are gone forever with 
ot a trace to show they had ever been given. 
**' bu are young, dear, to hear of the earnest 
lings of this world, but the sooner you women 
»me to understand the meaning of time, other 
lan that which marks the rise and wane of 
)ur beauty, the better for the rest of the 
orld. She, Miss Selton, I mean, is not idle, 
I know, for she does much good among the lit- 
tle ones in caring for their bodily welfare and 
giving in charity elsewhere, but think a mo- 
ment what her work might mean if she gave the 
time she wastes on these trifles, which have 
taken days and days to make, to reading good 
books which give heart and soul nourishment 
and the mind solid substance to think about, 
with the result of making her a thinker on the 
real needs of humanity 1 What could not think- 
ing women do to make all things come right. 
At best, men are one-sided, and though I must 
say the same for women, they at least have the 
advantage over us that they are excellent at 
detail, and this quality brought into play in 
civics, think how much suffering, how much 
misery of every kind, might be eliminated from 
our cities. If women could meet men on equal 
terms and through clear, intelligent sugges- 
tions assist them, how soon the wretched homes 
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of the slums would be turned into clean, sani- 
tary structures where perfect supervision 
would make contagious diseases almost impos- 
sible, where co-operative nourishment would 
insure pure, clean, well-cooked food for the 
toiler and his family ; for where the woman has 
the will she finds the way, and man cannot stop 
her, and here all this splendid energy wasted on 
a pair of slippers. Still, I will not condemn 
too harshly, for it was all done because she 
loves you. ' * Uncle Darrit had worked himself 
into a fine fury, and Dorothy looked at him in 
wonderment. His face was flushed, and the 
hand that held the slippers held them tightly, 
while with the other he wildly ran his fingers 
through his hair until it all stood up the wrong 
way. 

**Why, Nuncsie, dear, she does read, and she 
reads good books, the papers, too, but she says 
it only aggravates her to know things, and to 
be so helpless because men would not listen to 
a woman if she were to point out all the dis- 
graces of a city government, nor heed her if 
she were to show how they might be remedied. 
She and I have had long talks on this subject.'* 

**What, youl Why, Dorothy, you amaze 
me, ' ' cried Uncle Darrit. * * I had no idea that a 
pretty young woman like you would bother with 
the city's affairs, and you say Miss Selton is 
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interested in these things 1 Why, you simply 
amaze me/' 

* * Miss Selton is interested and has been for a 
long while, Uncle Darrit, and if you will only 
give her credit for human sense and talk to her 
she will soon convince you that women could do 
a lot toward the betterment of the cities and 
their people if they were given a fair trial. 
But here we are talking, and I ought to be dress- 
ing for dinner. Do you go over and get on 
your dress suit while I telephone Miss Selton 
to come over to dinner, as I want to tell her 
how I admire those slippers, and then you can 
talk to her about these things. She'll come, I 
know, because I have just returned.'' 



CHAPTER n 



SXJBPBISES 



Two hours later, Uncle Darrit, Miss Selton, 
Mrs. Trowbridge and Dorothy sat at dinner in 
the pretty dining-room with the wide windows 
opening southward on a broad porch. The sun 
was very low and the birds gave forth their last 
sweet notes before they should tuck their pretty 
little heads under their wings and rest for the 
night. The lights were not yet lighted, the 
quiet movements of the butler scarcely made 
it apparent that an important function of the 
day was going on. Uncle Darrit and Miss Sel- 
ton sat opposite and avoided looking at each 
other, a circumstance carefully noted by the 
young lady who had not yet gotten quite over 
her astonishment at her uncle's vehemence in 
the late afternoon about those slippers. The 
dinner progressed comparatively silently, with 
only the commonplaces touched upon, until the 
'Apiece de resistance'' was reached, when Dor- 
othy could hold in no longer and burst forth 
with the remark, ''Miss Selton, Uncle Darrit 
wants to know why women waste their time 
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over embroidering slippers when they might 
read and do some useful work/' Miss Selton 
forthwith turned crimson and looked down 
harder than ever at her plate, which fact 
Dorothy duly observed. On looking back at her 
uncle she found him no less crimson and look- 
ing daggers at her. However, he said quietly 
enough, '^Dorothy chooses to embarrass me by 
speaking as if I disapproved entirely of the 
seemingly natural work of a woman. I do not, 
I assure you, but I did remark to her that I 
thought if women used the time consumed in 
such work in directing their minds into chan- 
nels in which they might influence men to better 
efforts, much might be gained for humanity, 
which is now lost. Surely you do not entirely 
(Jisagree with me, Miss Selton ? ' ' 

^'You are the first man that has ever 
broached the subject to me," said Miss Selton, 
* ^ and I am greatly obliged to you for giving me 
an opportunity to talk to you on things which, 
as a rule, are tabooed by women and which to 
me seem so necessary a part of the woman's 
life, namely civics. We women regulate our 
households well as a rule, and where women 
have their husband's support in its regulation 
it usually goes well, and all things remain in 
perfect order. Now why could not just such a 
condition exist in the cities, if both men and 
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women could meet on equal terms, and working 
together find the sore spots, the evil places, the 
misery, the hardships, and still working to- 
gether find means to obliterate them. No home 
that has starving cats and dogs, or ill-kept, 
poorly lodged servants, is a good household. 
Neither is a city with any wretchedness a well 
governed city. Women with little ' ones at 
home will have little time for actual work, but 
their support and sanction would be much, and 
thousands of older women with fine experience 
could lead useful and interesting lives while do- 
ing the grandest work for those who do not 
know how to help themselves ; not to mention us 
poor old maids who have missed individual hap- 
piness in life, but who could do so much for the 
regulation of other families, for the education 
of children, and for the training of young citi- 
zens generally. If it were not for bread and 
butter politics it would not be a difficult task to 
get to work; but men seem jealous of women, 
and do not wish them to get at the bread and 
butter divisions of life, so keep them down and 
out.'' 

Uncle Darrit sat breathless, listening to Miss 
Anna's long speech. He had never heard her 
on this strain before nor even heard her say so 
many words at a time, let alone express so much 
virile common sense^ and it took him some min- 
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utes to answer. Finally he said, **I am sur- 
prised to find that you care for these things, and 
am charmed at your clear, precise views. Sis- 
ter never troubles her head about anything but 
her own affairs, unless it be," teasingly, ^^ about 
her neighbors.'' At which Mrs. Trowbridge 
defended herself against any such insinuation, 
and the talk for a few minutes became banter- 
ing and animated. When all was calm again 
Uncle Darrit continued, * ^ How is it that I have 
never heard you talk of these things before. I 
never dreamed that you were not like other 
women, but could see into things in a sane 
sensible way. Most women would be er- 
ratic and confused in their ideas on such sub- 
jects. ' ' 

**This is the answer:'' said Miss Anna, **you 
men give us credit for no useful insight into 
these matters, and will not talk them over with 
us, when a mutual interchange of thought 
might reveal many a useful mind among women 
and help them to find themselves. You would, 
no doubt, often get silly enough twaddle, but 
what can you expect so long as men taboo 
knowledge in women other than that pertaining 
to their man-imposed duties. Cut off from 
every interesting work and driven for enter- 
tainment and occupation to inane pastimes, 
what can you hope for? What is the use going 
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into things which are of no use to you or 
others 1 ' ' 

''That is quite true/' said Uncle Darrit, *'I 
agree with you that the utter indifference of 
men as to the woman's side of any public ques- 
tion has helped to place the woman in a sub- 
ordinate position, and the pity of it is that so 
much time has been wasted, so much fine effort 
lost during all these centuries since Christ. 
What might not this world be had woman's 
mind been utilized in its economies; with her 
quick sympathies, her ready insight, her subtle 
influence, how different all might be ! " 

Miss Anna saw his distress at the injustice 
not only to woman herself but to the world in 
general. ' ' Never mind, Mr. Darrit, better late 
than never. We women are at last waking up 
to our abilities and powers, and another genera- 
tion will see great changes. Even now the bril- 
liant and wide-awake men see the mistake, and 
the younger men are growing up with the in- 
sight which the older men do not possess. ' ' 

Dinner had reached dessert during the con- 
versation and it was decided to take coffee on 
the broad veranda. Coffee served, all sat back 
in their comfortable porch chairs. Uncle Darrit 
drew out his cigar case and took from it a frag- 
rant weed, struck a match, at the same time 
looking toward Miss Anna who at that moment 
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happened to be looking at him with a pleased 
expression on her still beautiful countenance. 
As their eyes met both hurriedly lowered them 
but not quick enough to have escaped the sharp 
eyes of Dorothy, who had never before troubled 
herself about her uncle in connection with Miss 
Anna, but to-night she took a peculiar interest 
in the two, and asked herself questions which 
remained unanswered for the present. 

The moon rose in its first quarter, and the 
garden and hills were fully visible, the glow of 
Uncle Darrit's cigar was brilliant for a time. 
The conversation continued until the evening 
was well advanced, when Miss Anna rose to 
take her leave. Uncle Darrit offered to take 
her home, in fact insisted upon doing so, when 
she argued the nearness of her home and her 
unwillingness to disturb his comfort. When 
they had gone Dorothy turned to her mother 
who had resumed her chair. ^ ' Mother, why do 
not Uncle Darrit and Miss Anna marry, they 
would make a fine couple, ehf Don't you agree 
with me?" 

*^Hush, dear, do not say such things before 
him. He is very sensitive on that subject." 

''Why, mama dear was there anything be- 
tween them ? ' ' 

''Years ago I thought so, but they have 
avoided each other so long that I imagine if 
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there was anything at one time it must be long 
since passed, ' ' 

' ^ Mother, dear, do you know that I believe it 
is just beginning.'' 

^'What nonsense, child." 

^'Momsie, dear, wait and see. Did you not 
notice how furiously they both blushed at the 
table when I pounced in with both feet ? What 
a goose I was, but I had expected only to em- 
barrass him a little bit for his masculine impu- 
dence in believing all women fools, and had no 
idea I was ruthlessly touching harp strings of 
the soul. You will see, Momsie dear, that I am 
right.'' 

^'I hope you are, dear," said Mrs. Trow- 
bridge, *^she is such a dear and he is such a 
good fellow. I would be glad indeed to see 
them both happy, but I fear you are wrong, and 
that days gone by will prove stronger than the 
sudden conviction in his mind that she is not 
an average woman with only the average wom- 
an 's aspirations. He loves mind and no aver- 
age woman could ever win him, but there is 
some occurrence of years ago which appears 
to set aside all possible chance between them. 
They avoid each other studiously. ' ' 

Here Uncle Darrit returned but only to say 
good night, upon which he disappeared down 
the garden walk to his Moorish pavilion. 
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Dorothy entered the diminutive library of the 
cottage, and seating herself at the writing table 
indited a letter to Richard Driscol. The letter 
finished, she kissed her mother good night and 
went up to her room, where it did not take her 
long to get into her fresh white bed, and only 
minutes passed before she was fast asleep, a 
smile hovering about her lips. 



CHAPTER m 

ALONE 

The cottage in which Miss Selton lived stood 
well back from the road, a broad avenue of 
grand old elms leading up to a quaint white 
Colonial structure, not large enough to be called 
a mansion, and certainly too large to be desig- 
nated a cottage. Her father, Colonel Selton, 
had built it for her mother in the early days of 
their marriage, and it was there Miss Anna was 
bom, and the charming New Jersey village, 
composed of only good families and a few farm- 
ers, had constituted her world. She had not 
wanted for lovers, and after a visit to Brook- 
lyn became engaged to a young man, Elmer 
Garrick, of good family, but not of the best 
habits to insure a young girl's happiness. 
However, he loved her dearly and promised all 
things if she would trust him. She thought she 
loved him, but she had not long returned to her 

home when the Trowbridges came to M , 

and she found them friends of his family. A 
strong friendship sprang up between the 
women, but Mrs. Trowbridge's brother and El- 
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mer Garrick saw little of each other, and after 
a few months Miss Annans engagement was 
broken, no one knew why or how. Other lovers 
came, but she refused all, and so reached the 
age of thirty-five years in single blessedness. 

When Miss Selton reached her home she re- 
tired at once to her own room. Once there and 
the door closed behind her, she threw herself on 
the chaise-longue and covering her face with 
her hands moaned, *'0h, God; oh, God, will he 
ever forgive me? Oh, why should he have been 
angry at me because I dared try for my happi- 
ness? * Marry Elmer,' he said, * since you are 
engaged to him, you have no right to throw him 
over. * Was it so unwomanly of me to tell him 
I cared for him. Was it such a sin that all these 
years he could not forgive ? 

**How many men have begged and begged 
me to become their wife. May not a woman 
even show her preference to the man she loves ? 
Oh, God, how cruel to force a woman into a 
loveless life, when paradise seems awaiting her 
with another ; yet she must hold to her promise 
if she is a true woman even though she only 
gave way to the pleading of a lover, not know- 
ing there was such a thing as love in the world. 
Oh, what fools we women are. Our mother 
hearts sorrow for the men who suffer because 
of us and our good naturedness brings us only 
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sorrow. How natural it seemed to have him 
walk up the elm path with me, although he has 
never since that day set foot here, ' * 

Soon she dried her tears and bathing her face 
with feverish hands, brushing out her beautiful 
brown hair, she too was soon pressing her hot 
face into her pillows and trying to sleep. 

Meantime George Darrit had gained his lofty 
abode above the Oriental loggia, and in a horrid 
humor tossed his papers about looking for 
something, he could never himself have told 
just what ; but after awhile he drew out a small 
drawer from his escritoire and fumbling about 
in it a few moments took from it an old-fash- 
ioned photograph, and drawing a chair close to 
the student lamp burning on the table, examined 
it closely. After some time he placed his head 
in his hands, supporting his elbows on the table, 
and sat quiet for a time. Suddenly he rose and 
striding rapidly across the large room several 
times exclaimed, *' George Darrit, you are an 
ass, and you deserve just what you got.'* He 
went to the mantel where he found a cigar and 
lighting it threw himself full length, six foot 
two, on the leather lounge and smoked furi- 
ously. 

Gradually his handsome features became 
more calm and the smoke less thick, and after 
an hour or so he rose from the lounge and plac- 
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ing what was left of the cigar in a holder mur- 
mured, '*0h, God, let it not be too late,'* and 
seating himself at the table worked until the 
wee small hours. 



' 'i 



CHAPTER IV 



EABLT BIBDS 



DoEOTHY awoke early next morning and don- 
ning a short walking costume descended the 
stairs and let herself out at the front door as 
noiselessly as possible; walking to the pavilion 
and calling the great St. Bernard by name, she 
heard him get up from his rug quickly and come 
to the door pawing it several times as much as 
to say, ** Hurry, I am ready for our walk.*' 
Letting him out, they roamed the grounds to- 
gether, then decided to go up the hillside and 
half way up the ascent Dorothy found a small 
open pagoda where she rested with the dog be- 
side her, and together they looked down the 
valley at the bottom of which ran the winding 
Baritan. **Is it not lovely here. Czar! You 
lucky dog, I know you love it as much as I do, 
and won't it be delightful when Richard comes. 
How grand it will be to walk with him in this 
beautiful country, he loves nature and can tell 
us so much about trees, and ferns, and rocks. 
It will do us a lot of good to know, and when 
we come here to sit and enjoy this charming 
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view he will entertain us with his bright talk 
on all sorts of things. He won't be like Uncle 
Darrit who never takes the trouble to talk to 
us unless it is to tease us. Ha, ha, ha, but he 
was surprised at Miss Anna last evening 
though, and how enthusiastic she became when 
she saw Nuncsie was listening. Wouldn't it be 
fun if they were to discover each other after 
all these years. How awfully stupid men are, 
doggie dear, they have no flair, as the French 
say, and do not notice a thing until they stum- 
ble over it. Is it not too absurd that two people 
can live within a stone's throw almost of each 
other yet never notice that they are fond of 
each other, and perhaps more than fond ! Well, 
we will soon see, for they are not going to es- 
cape me so easily, and I will find out what is 
wrong between them, see if I don't. See that 
smoke from the kitchen chinmey! That 
means that breakfast will soon be ready, and 
we will be ready for it when we reach home. 
Come along, sir, we have been meditating long 
enough, now let 's get to work. ' ' 

She rose and Czar followed suit, and together 
they retraced their steps, reluctantly leaving 
the enchanting spot and the delicious clear 
morning air. When they reached the Moorish 
pavilion Dorothy said to the dog, * * Shake your- 
self good, old fellow, for Nuncsie will know that 
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we have been wandering about in the early 
morning dew, and he won't thank you for wet- 
ting his rugs/' She opened the door and let 
the dog in, then returned to the house where all 
was still silent, not even the butler had yet ap- 
peared to busy himself about the breakfast 
table. Dorothy returned to her room, changed 
her bedewed gown for a charming house dress 
of muslin and lace, and when a little later the 
breakfast call came, stepped into the dining- 
room a perfect picture of youth and sweet- 
ness. 

Her mother already seated at the head of the 
table felt a glow of pride stealing over her as 
she gazed at her beautiful child. **How sweet 
you look, dear, and not the slightest trace of 
fatigue about you. Evidently your night's 
rest did you a lot of good, for your cheeks are 
all aglow and you look as though you had seen 
angels in your sleep. ' ' 

*' Indeed I had a nightmare once, mother 
dear, I dreamed those slippers Miss Anna made 
were all embroidered in Hebraic letters, and I 
was compelled to decipher them, and when I 
could not, Uncle Darrit looked at me as though 
he would annihilate me for being so stupid. ' ' 

* * That comes from talking about things which 
are not really in our domain, child, and we must 
be careful to avoid such subjects hereafter. '^ 
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**Ha, ha, you blessed Momsie, I was only 
teasing you, just to see what you would say. 
No, mother darling, I slept finely, rose early, 
went over for Czar, and together we roamed 
about for the past hour and a half, and there, I 
presume, I found my rosy cheeks. But, where 
is Uncle Darrit, has he gotten into lazy habits 
since I left home ? He did not usually slight his 
breakfast. ' ' 

^ ' Nor has he done so until to-day, ' ^ said Mrs. 
Trowbridge, ^'I cannot think what keeps him. 
I hope he is not ill. ' ' 

The butler, who had just entered the room, 
said, ^ ' Pardon me, Madam, but Mr. Darrit was 
still working at three o'clock this morning, at 
least it was after three o'clock when his light 
was finally extinguished.'' 

' ' So, so, could not sleep ! ' ' cried Dorothy, 
** another proof in the chain of circumstances. 
Oh, mother, this is going to be interesting. ' ' 

' * What, my child, and what circumstances are 
you talking about ? ' ' 

^*The circumstance of Uncle Darrit and Miss 
Anna, Momsie dear. ' ' 

^'Dorothy darling, take care, do not meddle 
with fire, it will be sure to blister your fingers, ' ' 
warned her mother. *'If what you surmise is 
true we must be very careful not to meddle in 
any way. Love is a delicate thing, that with 
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the very best intentions one may do more liarm 
than good by interfering in the slightest de- 
gree. ' * 

^'All right, mother, I will be very careful to 
do nothing that might spoil the delightful game, 
and your advice will be heeded, for although 
you do not know much of the affairs of na- 
tions, you do know all about love, for we have 
every proof of that. * ^ 

Breakfast was nearly over when Mr. Darrit 
finally made his appearance, and Mrs. Trow- 
bridge anxiously inquired how he felt, and 
hoped that he had not worked all night as Tonzo 
the butler had said. 

**How did Tonzo know!'* inquired Mr. 
Darrit. 

Tonzo, who stood back of Mrs. Trowbridge's 
chair, reddened very perceptibly and muttered 
something about being at a bam dance in the 
neighborhood. 

Mr. Darrit did not inquire further into the 
matter, and the color became natural again in 
Tonzo 's cheeks. Dorothy remembering her 
mother 's cautioning said nothing, and when Mr. 
Darrit had nearly finished breakfast he looked 
up at her and inquired, ' ' How did you find the 
place this morning, and did you wear heavy 
shoes to walk in the dewy grass I ' ' 

^'Ha, ha, now conies Uncle Darrit 's turn to 
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question. How did you know that I was out 
walking when you overslept ! ^ ' 

**0h, the dog's coat is too thick to dry off 
very quickly, and the dew must have been very 
heavy. ' ' 

**It was, Uncle dear, and the world looked 
very beautiful for it. The sun glistened in the 
dewdrops on the trees, shrubs and grass, and 
the prismatic colors were very beautiful to see. 
The whole landscape was brilliant with dia- 
monds, even the very air seemed to partake of 
the delicate coloring. It is worth while getting 
up early to see such fine effects. ' * 

Breakfast over, Uncle Darrit excused him- 
self saying that he had some plans to finish. 



CHAPTER V 



PACIFYING REUFUS 



When Mr. Herbert Trowbridge acquired the 
beautiful site on the North Raritan river in 
New Jersey he was a prosperous banker in 
New York. He enlisted the services of a sen- 
sible landscape gardener to lay it out for him, 
and with his own good taste and appreciation of 
nature 's perfections, to assist in the work, this 
home, which was to have been his rest and rec- 
reation during his declining years, became what 
it is — a most charming and livable country 
home. It was only just finished when a severe 
stringency in the money market gave his affairs 
a bad turn, and his goodly fortune dwindled to 
less than one-third. The strain of the hard 
work connected with saving even this part, was 
too much for an already overstrained nervous 
system and a complete breakdown ensued from 
which he never fully recovered, and after lin- 
gering for some months at Nauheim, where he 
was sent by his physicians, he succumbed to 
heart disease. 

The widow and her two children, a boy of 
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seven and our Dorothy, at the time of her 
father's death but twelve years old, came back 
from Europe and brought their dear dead one 
home to his own kins-folk out in Greenwood, 
where they often went to lay flowers upon his 
grave, a greeting from his cherished country 
home which he had learned to love dearly, and 
for which he often yearned while away at Nau- 
heim. The city home had to be sacrificed at the 
time of the great stringency, as was also much 
else, so that Rosehenge was their only home 
now, and could easily be kept up with the help 
of all on the place. There were fewer servants 
and less social gayety, but the comforts and 
conveniences were all within reach, and the in- 
mates of Rosehenge were thoroughly contented 
with themselves and the rest of the world. If 
Dorothy walked the short distance from the sta- 
tion, it was to give her mother a surprise, as 
she did not say on what train she would reach 

M . The old colored coachman who had 

served Mr. Trowbridge for twenty years felt 
quite hurt at being deprived of the pleasure of 
bringing the young lady home after a three 
months' absence, and Dorothy had some little 
trouble in pacifying the old man. 

She made it a point to look up the horses, in- 
cidentally old Reufus, who answered in mono- 
syllables until she reached his pet horse, 
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* * Jenny, ' ' a black Arabian mare bought a year 
or two before Mr. Trowbridge's death, and 
which had been placed in Eeuf 's special care by 
him, a trust continued by the negro as faith- 
fully as though the master were to come and 
ask an accounting. 

Dorothy stroked the glossy neck, and the 
mare neighed and fussed about in evident pleas- 
ure. * ' How wonderfully you keep Jenny, Reuf , 
you are a marvel for shining her black hide! 
Why, she is like so much ebony I It must take 
a lot of trouble to keep her so perfect. ' ' 

This eulogy was too much for the old man, 
and with tears in his eyes he said, **You know 
de master placed her in my special care, and I 
jest got to work with her all de time, and she 
seems appreciative like, too, for she jes lobs dis 
old nigger like a chile, and she tells me what 
she wants jes do she could talk. I alius knows 
when she got enough standin' in de stable, she 
jes fuss and turn and look at me, do she say, 

* what matter wid you nigger, why for you don't 
take me out r And den I puts her in de paddock 
or else harness her and drives her about a bit, 
but she good and strong and wants work, and 
she been doin' no thin' since you gone away." 

**Reuf, what do you think, could we make a 
saddle horse of her! I am anxious to ride, and 
ever since my little pony died I have been de- 
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prived of a saddle horse. I have ridden in Cen- 
tral Park a great deal while I was in New York, 
and I do so want to ride her in this glorious 
country. * ' 

' ' Eide, Miss ! ' ' shouted Eeuf gleefully. ' ' Did 
you eber see a Arabian what did not make a 
good saddle horse! Master meant to make her 
his saddle horse, only she was too young and 
frisky when he bought her, and den came his 
illness and we used her only for driving, but I 
guess she'll be all right, ni try her to-day.'' 

* * No, no, Eeuf, not you, ' ' said the young giri, 
**if she is not used to the saddle she might 
throw you, and we could not have you come to 
grief, you know, for what would we do without 
you!" 

The old man was completely won over by her 
pretty speech, and saw the sense in what she 
said, so he called a stable boy, young and agile, 
who was ready and willing to show off his fear- 
lessness right then and there, and so it hap- 
pened that Jenny was found to be an excellent 
riding animal, and Dorothy was enchanted with 
the prospect of long rides through the beautiful 
Jersey hills. **But, Eeuf!" she cried, *'what 
have you for a man to ride, for there is going to 
be a man, you know, and he will want to ride 
with me when he comes. ' ' 

**0h. Lord a massy, be you 'gaged. Miss? 
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Oh, my, what would de master say I Our little 
Dorothy 'gaged. Oh, dat jes too queer, 'gaged? 
He, he, cose we got to find another riding horse, 
deedy, deedy I Who de young man ? ' ' 

**How did you know it was a young man, 
Eeuf , it might be a rich old man, how do you 
knowf 

* * Oh, no, miss ; oh, no, you mustn 't marry no 
old man, master would never like dat. He lob 
you so, and he want you to be happy. Say it 
ain't goin' to be no old man." 

The poor old man looked so distressed that 
Dorothy burst forth with ringing laughter, and 
said, ' * It 's all right, Reuf , he is young and splen- 
did, and you can rest content with the thought 
that my dear father would approve of him. ' ' 

* ' Oh, I so glad. Now we see some life in dis 
place again for no 'gagement come off here 
without no fuss. Jem and me look tru de stable 
and fine some horse what will do to ride on, 
got plenty saddles and bridles and trappings 
only de horse, dat bothers me some. ' ' 



CHAPTER VI 

VISITOBS 

When Dorothy returned to the house she 
found guests awaiting her. The news of her 
return had spread fast among the country gen- 
try, and in fact in all the countryside, for the 
Trowbridges had endeared themselves to all. 
Their quiet deference shown to all alike made 
friends in every rank, for the simple human 
qualities which made this family understand 
God's other creatures so well, and treat them 
with the respect that all warm blooded crea- 
tures deserve, made them understand the hu- 
man heart and soul whether in silks and satins 
or in homespun. 

Mrs. Elmsbrow and her two daughters, Vera 
and Eleonore, wanted to be first of the neigh- 
bors to greet her and hear all about her doings 
in New York. Mrs. Elmsbrow, a large, stately 
woman whose ancestors dated back to the Revo- 
lution, held herself mightily, and the successful 
business career of her husband placed great 
wealth at her command, so that, with her hand- 
some face from which the large steel blue eyes 
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flashed defiance to whomever might assail, her 
authority on all subjects made herself felt wher- 
ever she went. Yet her mental abilities were 
only of the ordinary kind. Her education and 
training lay far back in the seventies when wo- 
man ^s mentality had but little chance, as noth- 
ing was expected of her but good looks and a 
smattering of ordinary accomplishments fitting 
a lady of the old school. Her daughters were 
dififerent, and the elder, Vera, a stately girl of 
twenty-two, often found herself at variance 
with her mother, who could not get used to new 
ideas, and the younger generation were often 
a sore trial to her. Even the blond, sweet- 
faced Eleonore had ^* notions,'' as her mother 
expressed it, and would insist on reading Kant 
and getting all sorts of queer ideas into her 
little head. 

Naturally Dorothy, the greetings over, spoke 
of what was nearest at hand, the inspection of 
the horses and her proposed riding. This 
brought about a curious conversation which 
could not in the old days have happened among 
women. When Dorothy mentioned the fact 
that she was to train Jenny, the Arabian, to 
the saddle, the young ladies both exclaimed as 
one, * ' Oh, you must ride my horse ! ' ' The co- 
incidence of thought brought forth laughter 
and bantering on telepathy. Then Vera ex- 
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plained that the two new saddle horses which 
had been added to the palatial stables of the 
Elmsbrows were indeed very superior riding 
horses. Mrs. Elmsbrow in her superior way 
said, **0h, these children will be sure to find 
some fault with them in a week's time, and then 
it will be others, still more wonderful than 
these. ' ' 

* * Do you get tired of your pets ! ' ' asked Dor- 
othy. 

Eleonore answered, **I do of any pet that is 
not perfect. I do admire perfection in all 
things, and most of all in my annuals. * * 

* * How fortunate you are to be able to change 
until you find perfection. I fear I get too fond 
of my pets to see their faults,'* said Dorothy. 

**0f course it is only through seeking that 
perfection can be found, ' ' said Mrs. Elmsbrow. 

**What becomes of those that are not con- 
sidered perfect ? ' ' asked Dorothy. 

* * Oh, they go back to their former owners or 
are sold to some one else that is not so fastidi- 
ous. In our stables nothing but perfection is 
tolerated,'' said Eleonore. 

**Do you know, Eleonore, that sort of thing 
is quite beyond me. It seems as though the rest 
of God's creatures are so precious that we 
should not use them merely as playthings. 
They are so fine, so splendid when you know 
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them well, and I would not part with a horse 
or dog or anything, in fact, that is or has been 
part and parcel of our household. 

*^0f course one becomes more intimately ac- 
quainted with them when more closely associ- 
ated, as in our household. We love them and 
make them our companions, and they realize 
and appreciate our effort to understand them 
and to make them understand us. The more 
closely we let them come into our lives the more 
surely they show us that they are willing to 
learn and understand. They will even imitate 
our manners and methods. If we are punctual, 
they are punctual; if we are considerate to 
them, they show consideration for us. You 
may smile, dearie, but it is a fact nevertheless. 
I contend that not until we are able to under- 
stand God's other creatures can we claim to be 
perfect humans. God understands them, and if 
we would grow into the image of God we must 
begin, not by praying, but by understanding and 
creating, creating conditions under which all 
may live. If ycu care to listen I will tell you a 
pretty thing of Czar, my great St. Bernard. 

**You know, of course, that Czar has had a 
fine training, and knows many useful tricks, but 
it is not this that I count most valuable in him 
but his own initiative. He is often seen when 
his meal is brought him, to stand back while 
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dozens of birds get into the dish and help them- 
selves. He will wait until the tiny sparrows 
have had their fill, then go on eating until he is 
satisfied in turn. One day he came up the gar- 
den path at noon with a most disreputable little 
creature of a dog following him, and both sat 
side by side waiting evidently for something to 
happen. Presently the cook came with Czar's 
dish well filled with meat and bones and bits of 
bread soaked in gravy, and when she set it down 
in its accustomed place. Czar stepped up to it, 
and looking around at the poor little tramp 
seemed to bid him come forward. When the 
poor little fellow did so. Czar sat down on his 
haunches and waited. At first the little crea- 
ture seemed much afraid, but soon he took cour- 
age, possibly prompted by his great need of 
food, and ventured to pull a bit out of the dish 
and slunk away to devour it. All this time 
Czar sat quietly looking at him. When the first 
morsel was finished the little dog turned timidly 
to the dish, but the great splendid brute looked 
at him in such a kindly way that he remained 
quiet and ate his fill, after which Czar took his 
own meal in a most dignified way. The meal 
finished. Czar turned tail, and looking at the 
little cur seemed to say, 'Follow me,' for the 
poor dog followed him to the gate, and what 
method of persuasion was used it is not so easy 
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to tell, but the dog went his way and Czar 
returned to the house with a most satisfied look 
on his face. He had done his duty, sharing his 
meal with a poor starved fellow creature, and 
then sent him about his business. 

''Such intelligence seems hardly credible to 
the unthinking and unobserving, but it exists, 
and to a much greater degree than most people 
realize. All warm-blooded creatures are bom 
alike from the little field mouse to the human. 
They come the same and go the same, have the 
same natural duties, show the same love and 
care for their young, and protect them with 
their own lives, as a human does, and naturally 
there is no great difference. 

''You can make any warm-blooded creature 
feel love for you. They feel shame and hatred 
when you ridicule them, and once they are used 
to you and your ways, they show every charac- 
teristic of the human. They vary in character 
and disposition just as a human varies. In 
fact, in all things essential, we are no greater, 
no better than they, and the only thing that has 
placed us far above them is speech, articulate 
speech, which through the ages became more 
and more perfect. By it we are enabled to 
communicate thought, and one thought creates 
another, and so we went on and on through 
the ages, until to-day we can do things and 
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think things which are ahnost God-like; until 
we are really as God, for Froebel, the great 
child trainer, says in one of his works, 'As 
God is a creator, so must man be a creator 
also. * Meaning we must create in our children 
the power to understand and to help all crea- 
tures and all peoples. ' ' 

''This is very interesting," said Mrs. Elms- 
brow, ' ' and no doubt there is much in your idea 
of God's other creatures, and perhaps we owe 
them greater care and attention than we are 
wont to give them, but in huge stables like our 
own a fine discrimination would hardly be possi- 
ble, and the observation of the characters and 
dispositions of the various animals would be a 
study in itself, and no doubt is being observed 
as far as is necessary for the work to which the 
different horses are put.'' 

Eleonore said nothing but had a thoughtful 
look upon her sensitive, delicate countenance 
that had not rested there before their conver- 
sation. The ladies took leave and promised an 
early meeting. 

There were other callers during the day, but 
not until evening was there a really pleasurable 
assemblee from near and far, the callers being 
mainly young men and older couples. Dor- 
othy's visit in New York had created general 
interest. She was a quick-witted, wide-awake 
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girl, and all were interested in her observations 
and impressions and wanted to hear the newest 
fads and fancies. 

She held them one and all in her gracious 
thraldom until past the usual bedtime in the 
country, and eleven o 'clock found the last strag- 
glers leaving with promises of early meetings, 
and there was every prospect of a lively time 
among the younger folk of M and sur- 
roundings. 



CHAPTER Vn 



THE TBAMP 



The early morning found Dorothy again out 
in the grounds with Czar, strolling leisurely 
along the path leading down to the narrow 
river. She was gathering wild flowers for the 
breakfast table that should greet her dear 
mother and tell her of her daughter 's love. She 
had gone more than half-way down the winding 
path when she met a forlorn looking individual 
who doffed his hat and begged her pardon for 
being there. 

'^I had no breakfast to look forward to, 
Ma'm, so came here where I knew there were 
cherries, and I intended taking a few, but if 
you forbid, I will go my way and try for a bite 
at some of the houses. ' * 

''Can you not find work, that you, a strong 
looking man, should be in this sort of busi- 
ness ? ' * 

''I came out here in the country to see if I 
could find anything to do. There is nothing to 
be found in the town, and a fellow has to live 
until he can find work. I have no family, f ortu- 
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nately, so I have only myself to look out for, 
but even so, it is hard to have to tramp from 
pillar to post only to be told everywhere that 
there is no work. I wish the good old times 
were back when every man could find work in 
this country. ' ' 

^* Perhaps they are coming back, my good 
man, in the meantime go to the house and give 
the cook this slip of paper. She will give you 
what you need first of all, a good breakfast, 
then wait until I can see my uncle, he may be 
able to help you.'* 

She drew out her ivory memorandum tablet, 
wrote a few words on one of the slips of paper, 
handed it to the man and walked on. As she 
progressed, gathering the sweet azaleas along 
the path she mused on the diversities of fortune 
of different individuals, and said almost aloud, 
^'How strange that in this twentieth century 
after Christ there should still be so much want 
and suffering. Two thousand years seems a 
long time for men to regulate things in and yet 
so little, comparatively, has been done. I won- 
der if the great woman's movement that is now 
going on all over the land will really help solve 
these great problems. It seems as though with 
all the intelligence in the world there should be 
practically no suffering or wrong that can be 
avoided, and why should it not be avoided, with 
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the proper thought and action on the part of 
the proper authorities f What is it that makes 
home so sweet, is it not the perfect management 
of its headf Not a creature in it that has not 
its proper care and attention. I believe there 
must be a way to do away with what is wrong 
about government 

After a time, her bouquet finished, she re- 
turned to the house to find breakfast about to 
be served. Uncle Darrit met her at the door, 
and started to chide her for encouraging beg- 
ging, as he had spied the tramp walking across 
the lawn toward the kitchen. She held up her 
hand and said, ^*Wait. 

^' Uncle Darrit, that man wants work and 
looks as though he could do it. Can you give 
him something to do, so we may judge of his 
earnestness, willingness and ability! I will be 
glad if you will help hinL He was about to eat 
some of your favorite cherries, and I sent him 
for a more substantial breakfast, as he looked 
as though he was ready for one. Sending a 
man away does not improve matters in this 
world, help him to find work and give him good 
counsel, if he will take it. By talking to him 
you may find out what you did not know of men 
in his condition before, and it may be useful for 
the future. '^ 

*'My, what a little wiseacre my young niece 
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has become in that great cauldron of vice and 
wisdom, New York. I fear we shall all have 
to walk a straight line hereafter to accommo- 
date our young beauty, who is decidedly more 
to be flattered by doing her bidding as a hu- 
manitarian than by praise of her eyes and hair. 
But so be it, each generation has its own way 
of doing things, and if this one means to use 
its influence for the benefit of humanity at large 
instead of a few friends and acquaintances, 
why, we will see what it will mean in the future, 
and see also if the new ways are better than 
the old. That New York woman life has left 
its imprint strongly upon my niece, I have 
seen from the very first, when you showed that 
civics were in your mind. We will see what we 
can do with the tramp. I will try him at dig- 
ging a ditch for the new irrigation conduit in 
the upper woods. There is work there for a 
week for a willing hand, and we will see how he 
does it. I will pay him each day and see what 
he is made of. Will that satisfy youT' 

^'For the present, yes, thank you. Uncle. 
You are so good to comply with my wishes in 
this, and I hope we are not making a mistake. 
You see I am no more sure of him than you 
are. * ' 

Thomas Deering was put to work at the ditch 
and there we will leave him. 
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When George Darrit returned from his inter- 
view with the overseer on account of Thomas 
Deering, the tramp, he was ready for breakfast 
himself, and said so when he sat down at his 
sister 's right. ^ ^ That child of yours, ' ' he said 
to her, '^promises to keep us busy for a time, 
I imagine." He told of the tramp and also 
how he had written Eichard Driscol, and asked 
him up for the next week if he could get away 
from his work. 

Just then Dorothy who had gone to the kit- 
chen to explain the note and the tramp to the 
queen of the culinary department, entered in 
time to hear Eichard 's name mentioned. ^ ^ What 
of him, Nuncsie dear ? ' ' 

''Oh, I have written him and hope to have 
him here next week. I am almost as anx- 
ious to see him as you are, I believe," and 
noting the fine color coming into her cheeks, he 
added, ' ' I hope he can get away. ^ * 

''Oh, won't it be jolly, Nuncsie, and by that 
time I shall have Jenny trained to the side sad- 
dle, and Eeuf will have fixed up some mount for 
Eichard. Oh, won't it be just too lovely to gad 
about these hills on horseback t" 



CHAPTER Vni 



THE CLUB 



Breakfast over, mother and daughter busied 
themselves about the library, and then the 
flower boxes received their attention. Old 
leaves were carefully picked off, passe flowers 
clipped and the earth carefully loosened so that 
the roots might receive their share of air. 

Dorothy startled her mother by exclaiming, 
' ' Mother, what do you think I am going to do f * ' 

^^What a question, how should I know! 
However, it won 't be anything foolish, I know. ' * 

^'Depends upon how one looks at it, Mom- 
sie. You may, for instance, think it extremely 
foolish to begin with, but I believe I can make 
you see the use of it. ' * 

^ ' Well, out with it then, let us hear the worst, 
daughter dear.'' 

^ ^ I am going to start a club in the village. ' ' 

^'What," exclaimed the mother, ^'do I hear 
aright! A club, why, child that is awful. Too 
awful to think about, dearest Dorothy. In the 
name of all good sense do not think of such a 
thing. A young, pretty girl to go in for clubs. 
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it is utterly out of the question. I cannot per- 
mit you to think of it for a moment. What 
would the men say f One only expects old, use- 
less, unattractive females to go in for such a 
thing, and excuses it in them as there is nothing 
else left for them to do. There is nothing in 
life for them, and they fill it with literary work 
to kill the time which hangs heavily on the 
hands of unmarried women of a certain 
age. ' * 

'^Mother dear, how you can talk that way 
when you have an example in Anna Selton, I do 
not understand. Surely she does what an un- 
married woman may do for the benefit of others 
though she has no family of her own to need 
her. I fear you have an altogether wrong idea 
of club life, mother dear. The times are gone 
when only the homely, the old or unloved 
women are in club life. To-day the best, the 
most beautiful, the most cherished women in 
the land are awake to the necessity of great 
changes that can only be brought about by 
women who care. It is pathetic to think of the 
noble women of long ago, that is, I believe it is 
about forty years since Elizabeth Cady Stanton 
and others took up the cudgel for women so 
that they might work and make their own liv- 
ing at any work they could do, spoken of in 
those days as old, unloved, hard women, when 
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in their souls they bled at the wrong done 
women by keeping them locked away, so to 
speak, between their four walls, dependent en- 
tirely upon the good will of some man. It is 
hard to see in these days of the great woman 
movement, how so many ages could have passed 
and kept woman in subjugation to the will of 
man, when they really are so splendid, and with 
the least opportunity to learn show such fine 
results. Aunt Trowbridge took me to many 
club affairs in New York, and I marvelled at 
how much has been done. I mean to start a 

club in M , and will like to wager my next 

Easter bonnet that you will be its president in a 
year 's time. ' ' 

Mrs. Trowbridge was almost angry at her 
daughter's impudence, as she termed it, and 
could not find her usual composure for some 
little time. She finally said, '*I fear I have 
made a mistake in sending you to New York for 
so long a time. You certainly are changed. ' ' 

For some minutes both were silent, then Dor- 
othy came over to where her mother had taken 
a seat near a window overlooHng the eastern 
side of the gardens, and placing her arms about 
her said, ''Don't be angry with me, mother dear, 
we are so sequestered here in our beautiful 
home that we do not realize how utterly selfish 
we women are in some respects. I wish you 
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could go to Aunt Helen's for a few weeks as I 
have done, and let her show you New York club 
life as I have seen it. To be sure, there is much 
that is stupid, foolish, useless and wasteful, but 
through it all and under it all lies the real 
truth, and the splendid work done by the earn- 
est women who need the others to help make 
things go, would soon convince you that a new 
time has come; a time when the woman will 
take her place beside the man, and with him 
work out the salvation of the world. ' * 

^*But, dear child, see how men look at it all, 
they have the utmost contempt for clubs and 
club women.'' 

^^Mama dear, the best men do not look down 
on clubs and club women, for the best men are 
always those who look every new question in 
the face and see what it means. The best men 
are seeing that a new era has come, and that 
woman is to play a great part in it. What have 
men done all these ages? They have built 
bridges and great structures, they have written 
books and made laws, they have built schools 
and churches, but all because women have al- 
ways urged them on for the benefit of their own 
children; but the masses were always left to 
shift as best they might, and mother dear, there 
is where we women were so selfish. Our own, 
yes, we would die for them, but the rest, outside 
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of set charities, were none of our concern. Now, 
mother, women are going to make men take 
heed of each and (Bvery one bom into this world, 
and we women alone can do it, for we are the 
true economists, outside of the fashionable 
women who do not think at all but just cater 
to their tastes and wishes. But they are so few 
in comparison, although they are the very ones 
who could do so much because of their leisure 
and wealth, that it seems a great pity that they 
do not realize the fine world's work they might 
do, and get so much more real pleasure out of 
it than by merely cajoling their whims and 
fancies. 

^'Oh, Momsie, it hurts, when one can see 
where so much suffering and pain can be so 
easily avoided, to find only thoughtlessness and 
self-indulgence, where splendid energy and in- 
telligent understanding could do so much to- 
ward making this world a better place for all 
to live in. The little children who must waste 
muscle and brain while in the developing stage, 
to grow up stunted in body and mind in hard 
work ; the willing men and women who ask only 
work, and find no provision on the part of the 
authorities that they shall have the needed em- 
ployment. Do you not see the necessity of 
women's stepping in at the twentieth century 
to help right these wrongs! One need only 
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read the newspapers intelligently to see that 
the laws seem to be made to protect the real 
criminal, and oppress the ordinary individual. 
I cannot go into this latter now, but some time 
I will tell you how unjust even I, a young girl, 
find it toward the world. Only this, mother, I 
will say, I can see that we are needed in the 
household of the world if we are to get it in 
order, and ready for Christ's coming among 
us.'' 

''But think, daughter, of the awful things 
done by some of the club women, one reads such 
dreadful stories of the neglect of their house- 
hold, their drinking, their smoking, and card 
playing, and every sort of thing which no 
woman should do. ' ' 

''Mother, the women who do these things 
would make fools of themselves some other way 
if not in this. We cannot expect all persons to 
be alike, they never were. Only the woman, 
when she had less freedom, had to appear right, 
so she was compelled to do all her wickedness 
in secret, where now she flaunts her impudence. 
Besides, mother dear, drinking and smoking 
were never introduced by women's clubs, but by 
our hunt sets, horse show cliques, and ultra- 
fashionables, who must do something extraor- 
dinary to be noticed, for otherwise they can only 
wear clothes and jewelry like others, and that 
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would not satisfy their craving for notice. 
The deserters of home cares and duties would 
be such anyway, only now they have clubs to go 
to instead of visiting their neighbors to gossip. 
No, mother, clubs do not harm women, they only 
show them up for what they really are, and the 
clubs show them their duty plainly enough. If 
you could hear some of the splendid mother 
papers and home making papers by some of 
these clever women who know how to express 
themselves and give their experience and obser- 
vations, you would soon change your mind as to 
club influence. ' * 

**But,'* said Mrs. Trowbridge, ** clubs antag- 
onize men, and that must create bitterness and 
strife, and can surely not lead to good in the 
long run.** 

** There too, mother dear, you are mistaken. 
Women's clubs do not antagonize men, they 
only ask to be allowed to help men, to work with 
men to find the best results for humanity. 
When some of the older women who, under the 
old system had suffered much, antagonize men, 
the younger, clear-headed ones will at once take 
the part of men saying, *how could we take it 
out of men, when each new generation is a world 
in itself f The older ones were wrong, but the 
younger ones are what mothers have made 
them, and as the mothers were more enlight- 
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ened so the sons have grown up with better 
judgment, with a better understanding of pos- 
sibilities. 

* ' I once heard a woman at a small study club 
say, *if women are not respected by men as they 
should be, it is their own fault in not insisting 
that they receive the same education that men 
do. The mother who cannot answer her little 
, boy, loses his confidence in her superiority. 
When a little fellow of seven asks questions that 
are beyond her, and she says, * * I don 't know, go 
ask your father, * * she places herself in his eyes 
down to the simple female. After that, mother 
is good enough to take care of a fellow when he 
is sick, sew on his buttons, and cook good things, 
but she does not know things, and from that 
time forward the difference between men and 
women is established in that boy's mind.' I 
thought that very true and sensible and I, for 
one, want to be able to do things and know 
things, from making pound cake up to the high- 
est things men have thought and written about, 
and there shall be no 'ology of any kind, but I 
hope to be able to answer if I am ever so fortu- 
nate as to have a family.'' 

**Well, child, perhaps you are right. It all 
appears new and strange to me, but I can see 
that the more a woman knows, the more surely 
she will be able to bring out the best in her chil- 
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dren. But what do you expect to do with a club 

here in M f 

* * I hope to centralize things through an intel- 
ligent club. The poor fellow under the cherry- 
tree gave me some things to think about, but I 
do not care to talk about it until my ideas have 
ripened into good seed, from which I can hope 
to gather good fruit in time. ' ' 



CHAPTER IX 



AUTO SUBPBISES 



A WEEK passed, social pleasures were in- 
dulged in to some extent and little time found 
to attempt more serious work. Uncle Darrit 
had finished his plans for a church to be built 
in a neighboring city of some three hundred 
thousand inhabitants, and numerous churches 
of divers denominations. He was to submit 
these plans on the morrow, and as the trip to 
the city had to be made by automobile, it was 
decided to make the occasion a holiday, particu- 
larly as Richiard Driscol had arrived, fijiding it 
quite possible to leave his business for a week 
to get acquainted with the family of his future 
wife. 

They had had their rides on horseback to- 
gether through the beautiful hills these past 
three mornings, and to-day was to be a special 
gala day owing to the thirty mile trip to the city 

of N- , whose surroundings were to be 

taken in with the trip itself. 

Anna Selton had not visited the Trowbridges 
since the night of Dorothy's arrivaL Much to 
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the disgnst of that young lady, all her invita- 
tions had been met with the plea of business in 
the child's hospital, or with that of headache. 

The auto was a spacious one and Anna Selton 
could not resist the invitation to take the run 
to town in it, especially as she had some things 
she wished to attend to in person in town. 

The Misses Elmsbrow were to go in their own 
auto with some friends, two young men and a 
young lady, and the Darrit party was to con- 
sist of Mrs. Trowbridge, Miss Trowbridge and 
Kichard in the tonneau. In the front seat Dor- 
othy had arranged, should sit Uncle George and 
Miss Anna. The sly young woman expected to 
keep an eye on the two and see what would hap- 
pen. Uncle Darrit ran his own machine, and 
this made conversation somewhat difficult for 
some time after the start, which was made with 
much laughing and joking. The party from 
Dragonshield, the Ehnsbrow estate, consisted 
of the Misses Elmsbrow and Miss Elfrieda 
Beach, their cousin, a vivacious blonde with 
violet blue eyes, plump but well proportioned 
figure, and medium height, a daughter of Curtis 
Beach a wealthy neighbor and brother to Mrs. 
Elmsbrow. Accompanying them also was Mr. 
Ellis Band, a young barrister of promise, tall, 
well grown but pale and rather thin, which 
made his legs and arms look too long for hhn, 
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a fact which gave him a lot of trouble as he 
found them often unmanageable, and it did 
seem such a great ways to his cuffs which he 
was fond of examining as to their immaculate- 
ness. His collars, too, were an annoyance, be- 
cause he could not get them quite high enough 
to fit his long neck, but fortunately his head also 
was long, and a bright future seemed inevitable, 
for will power and energy were not lacking. 

Then John Norman, an athelete of fine pro- 
portions, finely poised head of the Apollo type, 
although the face was not that of an Apollo, but 
rather that of a Eabelais, broad with heavy, 
strong features, small, keen but kindly eyes, 
and large elastic mouth. Not a beauty, but a 
face that gave one the sense of security and con- 
fidence. 

When all were ready, the Darrit car took the 
lead and a gayer, happier party it would be 
difficult to see. 

George Darrit and Anna Selton kept the lead 
for some time, but a slight difficulty with the 
steering gear made him hesitate to go at a 
greater speed than fifteen miles an hour, and in 
passing, the other party had called to them to 
meet them at the Inn, where it had been decided 
that they should take lunch. 

Anna Selton sat silently by the side of Dar- 
rit enjoying the clear morning air, and wishing 
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the ride were to go on forever. She felt so con- 
tent, so satisfied, that she was unwilling to think 
that it should all come to an end. 

Mrs. Trowbridge and her two young people 
were snugly ensconced in the broad seat in the 
tonneau, and chatted gayly about a hundred and 
one things. 

The silence between Anna Selton and Darrit 
had lasted as long as Darrit dared let it. With- 
out turning to look at her he said at last, **It 
was so good of you to come with us to-day. You 
seem to avoid us so much that I hardly dared 
hope that you would come." 

* * I am afraid, ' ' replied Anna, * * that I am not 
auto-proof. I am very busy ordinarily, but I 
could not resist so alluring an invitation, and 
here I am, neglecting my poor little hospital 
youngsters like any gadding woman who thinks 
more of her pleasures than her duties. ' * 

**How can you say that. Miss Anna. You 
who are wrapped up in your duties.'* It was 
long since he had called her '^Miss Anna.'* 
* * Miss Selton ' ' was usually his mode of address- 
ing her, and she blushed at the quiet, kindly way 
in which he spoke her name. It brought back 
days long since gone when he addressed her 
thus, unwittingly putting in the name his heart 
and soul ; but he did not know it at the time, and 
his strict sense of justice would not let him even 
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dream of showing his own feelings when the 
woman in the case belonged, in his estimation, 
to his friend as much as though the bond of 
wedlock had been tied. So to-day when that 
voice again pronounced her name with the 
soul 's caress in it, she flushed slightly and dared 
not look at him lest he see her confusion. 

*' What are you doing at present besides your 
hospital work, Miss Anna?'* came again from 
his lips. 

She had mastered herself sufficiently to an- 
swer calmly enough, **I am writing a brochure 
on the care of children for the very poor. Most 
of my little ones come to the hospital, or rather 
sanitarium, through the ignorance or cruelty 
of parents in the slums of New York. The 
slums, how that word revolts me ! Why should 
there be such a condition as the slums, so called, 
because of the filthy, vile surroundings and the 
foregathering there of all villainy and wicked- 
ness. People trained as they should be through 
a proper, intelligent government, would not en- 
dure such conditions for a moment, and could 
not be induced to live in filth and unhealthy sur- 
roundings. It would be easy enough to train 
the people to better things through the kinder- 
gartens, which should be most numerous in 
those places where just this population is thick- 
est, so that every child may have a chance in 
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this world through the good influence of kindly- 
women teachers who would make it a point to 
raise these children aright from the very cradle. 
These devoted women would teach them clean- 
liness, clean speech and maimers as well as train 
their little hearts and minds to what is most 
necessary to a decent life, while playing at 
house, both boys and girls alike, so they may 
understand the difference and wish for them- 
selves what this change means. How much 
there is to learn in this world, just think what it 
means that we train boys and girls on different 
lines thinking that we are making boys more 
manly and girls more womanly all along the 
human lines, whereas we have done both incal- 
culable wrong and injustice in not training 
them alike.'* 

Just here a jolt, made possible by George 
Darrit's close attention to what Miss Anna was 
saying, so that he did not notice the deep, dust- 
filled rut and plunged plump into it, caused 
much merriment on the back seat. Uncle Dar- 
rit's ability to run a machine was called into 
question and he, unwilling to give the real cause 
said, * * My steering gear gave me more trouble, 
so that I never noticed the hole. I will keep my 
eyes glued on the road hereafter. * ' 

Quiet restored, the car ran on smoothly 
enough, and after a little while George Darrit 
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turned to Anna. * * You were saying something 
about training boys and girls alike, how could 
that ever be and what would be the results 

**Have you ever thought/' said Anna, **of 
the great chasm that lies between men and 
women in their understanding of each other! 
And yet their souls find and recognize each 
other, why is this so? Is it not because their 
viewpoints are trained in entirely opposite di- 
rections? Why should a woman not earn her 
own living or at least be trained to be able to 
do so ? Is it not an injustice to leave her to the 
kind mercies of destiny instead of placing a 
sure footing under her to stand on when neces- 
sary? Is it not equally unjust to train man in 
a groove, to understand only one thing really 
well making him a failure in everything else 
unless he be naturally versatile? And think of 
the injustice of training men away from all that 
is necessary to human comfort and welfare. 
Men depend entirely upon women to make them 
comfortable in every way, cook their food, wash 
their clothes, keep their homes tidy and happy ; 
and men accept all this as their natural due, 
not thinking for a moment what it means to 
them not to know for themselves, particularly 
in our dear United States, for here we have no 
forced military service, no adequate commis- 
sary department, not anything on the lines that 
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military and naval service is forced to in Eu- 
rope and the rest of the civilized world. 

**Our men go to war when they are called, 
go willingly, mihesitatingly, but also entirely 
unprepared. The consequence is that where 
one man dies by the bullet or the bayonet, ten or 
fifteen die because they do not know how to take 
care of themselves, never having been trained 
to the details of living. If women were sent to 
war they might shirk the guns, or bungle them 
badly, but they would not die of misery, neglect, 
and unsanitary conditions as men do. They 
would find a way because they are used to look- 
ing for a way. * * 

George Darrit came near going into another 
rut because he was looking in astonishment at 
Miss Anna. After a moment he said, * ' I do not 
know how you came to think of all this, but I be- 
lieve you are right enough, knowledge in all 
matters could hurt no one and might help 
many. * ' 

They were on a long, straight road of good 
macadam and George Darrit let out his ma- 
chine. She flew by woods and hedges, by ham- 
let and village, for some twenty minutes when 
Anna suddenly cried, * ' Oh, look what is ahead 
of us. I believe we reach the Inn first after 
all, this fine road has been too much for our 
friends, they evidently wanted their wheels to 
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go round faster than they could, and the result 
is a burst tire/' 

Sure enough they found this to be the case, 
a burst tire gave the young men of the party a 
chance to stroll along the road with the young 
ladies while the chauffeur was busy saying 
things to himself and mending the wheel. 
George Darrit asked if he could be of assist- 
ance, and upon a negative reply lifted his cap 
and said, **Will meet you at the Inn later." 
All laughed and waved adieus, our little party 
again skimming along in the deUcious morning 
breeze. 

After some meditation George Darrit said, 
**Miss Anna, your idea of training boys and 
girls alike, would it not leave a hopeless mud- 
dle when they grow up, would not women ex- 
pect men to do their work, and vice versa, 
the lazy man depending upon the clever 
woman ? ' * 

* * I rather expected some such question for it 
is the man's way of thinking, because he takes 
no time to get at the foundation of the most es- 
sential thing in life, living itself. Man and 
woman must live together, and yet everything is 
being done by man to take them as far apart 
as possible by training them differently. No 
amount of training can change nature. Men 
will work and fight while fighting is still deemed 
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useful. Women will bring forth children and 
live and die for them. Nothing can change 
that, and while this is so, the natural conse- 
quences must follow. The woman to the home, 
the man to the outer work, but there is no rea- 
son why the minds should not be trained alike, 
mind and soul are alike, and the sooner the 
world recognizes this to be a fact, the sooner 
men and women will understand each other. 
The woman can study at least as intelligently 
as the man, and is possibly the subtler thinker. 
So there is left only the good will on the part of 
both to take up the burden of life together and 
give credit where credit is due. Work together 
on all lines, but those which nature herself 
draws. The State belongs to both, the city, the 
country, are the concern of the one as well as* 
the other. Both must live in them, for and by 
them, so the mind of both must be recognized, 
and the sooner man understands this the better 
for the rest of the world. For the life of Christ 
cannot come to pass until the woman is so 
strong, good and true that she will understand 
how to bring out the best in her boys and sup- 
press all selfishness and brutality that would 
bring harm to others. Lazy men allow women 
to work for them now and always will, as the 
lazy woman always will expect too much of the 
man.'* 
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N came in sight, and the conversation 

was cut short. George Darrit had a sense of 
being dipped in cold water. He was not sure 
of himself. He had gathered enough of the 
latter part of Miss Selton's talk to know that 
she was one of the wide-awake women one reads 
about nowadays, a twentieth century woman, 
and though he believed in woman helping in the 
household of the city, he was not prepared as 
yet to give her a hand in its government, and 
Miss Anna's talk had shown a decided trend 
that way. 

**It is now a quarter of one and we will be 
just in time for the mid-day meal at the Inn, 
and we had better go there at once and order 
for all. I want to see the Bishop, who will meet 
me at the Eector's home and, business com- 
pleted, we will take a run out into the Oranges 
on our way home.** 

The little Inn, no great credit to so large a 
city, was still comfortable enough, and when the 
rest of the party arrived a half hour later there 
was much chaflSng among the young people, 
and Mrs. Trowbridge felt quite young and gay 
among so much beauty, and hilarity as the ex- 
hilarating drive had brought about. However, 
it also brought about good appetites, and the 
first courses disappeared comparatively si- 
lently. The first hunger appeased, the whole 
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party felt like going on with the fun and 
laughter, and soon all were having what they 
would have called a beautiful time. 

Lunch over, Darrit betook himself and his 
plans to the Kectory leaving the others to do 
their shopping and sight-seeing, some went to 
the library for books, others strolled along the 
crowded Broadway; young Eand had business 
at the Mechanics ' Bank, and thus all were busily 
occupied until four o'clock when they met at 
the Inn again where the start for the Oranges 
was to be made. 

Partners were exchanged on the homeward 
route, and Anna Selton sat with Mrs. Trow- 
bridge and young Ellis, he having expressed a 
preference for the companionship of the elder 
ladies, which was meant for a compliment and 
accepted as such. The only two that could not 
be separated were Dorothy and Eichard, who 
felt that they should have so little time together 
on this visit, and had not yet said all they had 
to tell each other. There was some demurring 
on the part of the rest of the young men, but as 
there were three other young ladies they had to 
be content. Uncle Darrit had the pleasure of 
driving back with the elder Miss Elmsbrow, a 
formidable partner. She had studied at Welles- 
ley College and was a great reader, and George 
Darrit promised himself an interesting trip 
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homeward, although he would have preferred 
Anna Selton's company to any other, aston- 
ished as he was at the ideas revealed to him 
during the latter part of the outward trip. In 
Miss Elmsbrow he might expect that, but 
Anna Selton, why it was unthinkable, particu- 
larly as he thought her utterly incapable of 
advanced thought all these years. How do 
women come by that sort of thing anyway, he 
wondered. 

The start made, the charming Oranges were 
run through, interesting homes or places 
pointed out, talked over and speculated upon, 
and .then the homeward journey began. The 
sun was far in the west and deepening into rich 
red. Soft filmy clouds were in the western hori- 
zon, and made the great orb look large and as 
though dipping into a vast ocean. 

**The homeward start, how it impresses one 
with a sense of rest and contentment,'' said 
Miss Elmsbrow. '*The quiet that steals over 
one and all of our autoists is typical of this 
feeling. They may not all of them have real- 
ized what it was that caused the silence and 
meditation but all felt it. Home, what a lovely 
word, to me the most significant in the whole 
dictionary. Home, where all our dear ones 
meet, all our treasures are stored, all our 
thoughts are centered, our best work achieved. 
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our dearest hopes realized. God's world is 
very beautiful and all His works therein, and 
the pleasure of delving into as much as we may 
understand of it is indeed very great, but after 
all, there is just a little world for each of us 
that comprises all there is in the universe, and 
that is home. ' ' 

'*I am destined,'' said Darrit, **to receive 
several surprises to-day, it seems. Miss Selton 
showed me a mind far superior to what I had 
expected to find in a woman who has spent most 

of her time in M , a neat, charming coim- 

try town, but small, and now you, a college-bred 
girl, talk to me of home in language which I 
should never have expected of one whose mind 
has been trained to other things. ' ' 

'*I wonder," said Miss Elmsbrow, *4f I shall 
ever have the patience to live my life out in 
a world full of men like you. ' ' 

* * Like me, why, what have I done ? ' ' 

**Done," said Miss Elmsbrow, *Mone, why 
you and the rest of you have done all the hatm 
you could do this dear old world by your — ^what 
shall I say — unutterable thoughtlessness, will 
perhaps do as well as anything." 

*^In what way?" asked Darrit. 

**You and your ilk believe that women are 
spoilt for home when they are educated and 
trained to higher things, when, on the contrary. 
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it is the woman who needs the very highest edu- 
cation and training, since it is she who must 
educate and train the future man. Was there 
ever a truly great man on earth who had not 
an educated, well trained mother to guide him 
from infancy ; or if he were naturally well bal- 
anced but neglected, a truly fine wife, sister or 
sweetheart who could bring out the best in him 
and direct his life work? Education indeed, 
why, it is the most essential thing in the world 
that the woman should receive the best there 
is in books and elsewhere, to train heart and 
soul to understand how to bring out the best in 
the young generation. Oh, I get so weary try- 
ing to make man after man see this, when if 
they would wake up and look about them, take 
women seriously and look into the work they 
are doing, they might read as they run and save 
themselves a lot of trouble in the bargain. For 
as they are doing now it means strife and bit- 
terness to attain what women mean to have, and 
men mean to deny them, that is the right to help 
run this globe in the way it should go, and not 
go on in ignorance and darkness, suffering and 
misery any longer. ' ' 

Darrit saw she was in dead earnest, and 
thought to change the subject but she would none 
of it. ''No,'* said she, *'no, do not try to 
change the theme. I am in earnest and men 
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like you must help ns gain our point. What do 
we want anyway? Nothing but what is natur- 
ally our due, the right to think and act for the 
best of humanity. You, clever and good, you 
must see that women are looking for the best 
interests of the future generations, for the help- 
fulness of the present. You must not, because 
men are accustomed to turn from all thought 
where women are concerned, follow this custom, 
for custom is the curse as well as the blessing 
of this life: blessing where we are accustomed 
to the right and good, but a curse where it per- 
mits vice and wrong to remain, where we, by a 
thoughtful stand, can change it. Accustom all 
to the good and right, and there will be very 
little wrong. But because you are accustomed 
to deride thinking women will you continue it, 
or will you meet us half-way and help us find the 
right?'' 

Poor Darrit, out here on the country road, 
guiding his machine, sat dumbfounded, and 
wondered what sort of a day it was anyhow, 
and what star happened! to be reigning just at 
this time to bring him face to face with ques- 
tions he had never troubled himself about to 
any really great extent. After a time he aij- 
swered, **Miss Elmsbrow, you are a clever 
woman and a good one, and your words must 
not be unheeded, so I promise to take matters 
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more seriously and observe woman's progress 
in the future, and if I find it good, as you say, 
I shall not withhold my support, feeble though 
it may be. ' ' 
* ' I am glad, ' ' is all she said. 



CHAPTER X 

AN INSTBUCTIVB EVENING 

When the two automobiles with their pre- 
cious burdens reached Eosehenge, Mrs. Trow- 
bridge invited all to remain to dinner, for, said 
she, **this is my end of the party, and I have 
had dinner prepared for all. It must neces- 
sarily be informal, for I shall not allow any of 
you to go home for evening dress, and after din- 
ner the gardens will be charming in the moon- 
light/' All consented, delighted to remain, 
and a jollier dinner had not been seen at beau- 
tiful Eosehenge in many years. 

The evening found the young people paired 
off, each couple following its own pleasure. 
Young Norman asked Miss Beach to stroll with 
him down to the water's edge, where Dorothy 
and Eichard soon joined them, while Ellis Eand 
and Eleonore Elmsbrow climbed up to the little 
pavilion on the brow of the hill, whence a beau- 
tiful view could be had of the valley in the 
moonlight. Czar, the great St. Bernard, tried 
to do the honors as best he could with the guests 
scattering about so, and it kept him busy going 
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from one group to another, inspecting here, 
catching a caress there. Miss Elmsbrow pre- 
ferred to remain on the moonlit veranda vdth 
Mrs. Trowbridge, Miss Selton and George 
Darrit. 

The day had been a success, everyone voted, 
and the evening promised to all a delightful 
ending. Conversation on the veranda natur- 
ally turned to the events of the day, each having 
done or seen something the others had not. 
Desultory talk could not long hold our three 
thinkers of the group, and when Mrs. Trow- 
bridge finally asked how the plans had pleased 
at the Rectory, the curiosity as to what denomi- 
nation the church belonged, on Miss Elms- 
brow's part, soon brought the conversation into 
more serious channels. When Mrs. Trow- 
bridge had been answered that the gentlemen 
at the Rectory seemed pleased, but said little at 
the time since naturally they had other plans 
submitted, he turned to Miss Elmsbrow and 
said, ' ' The church is Methodist Episcopal, I be- 
lieve. I have simply been asked to make plans 
for a church, and do not know much about the 
matter outside of the fact that it is not to be 
on Gothic lines, but in the Norman style of 
building. I do not myself like this change in 
church architecture, but it seems to be fast turn- 
ing into an established fact that new churches 
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are not to be Gothic. It seems such a pity, for 
there is nothing so majestic, so grand and beau- 
tiful to me as the superb Gothic arch and long 
lines. ' ^ 

''Does it not strike you, Mr. Darrit," asked 
Vera, ' ' that the whole church thought is chang- 
ing as its old architecture is passing away? 
And perhaps it is not a mauvais augure either, 
for the future must be different from the past, 
always was and always will be, for there is no 
standing still." 

''No doubt, no doubt, but one hates to see a 
lovely thing pass away with all it stood for,'^ 
said Darrit. 

' ' Quite true, Mr. Darrit, ^ ^ Miss Elmsbrow an- 
swered, "but is all the splendor and beauty 
that the old church stood for entirely satisfac- 
tory? I think not, the times have changed. 
Ignorance, and the highest taste are singularly 
commingled in the old church, and with the 
amalgamation of classes and minds the old be- 
liefs and rites will naturally change, as the out- 
ward lines of the church are changing. * ^ 

"You forget that there is a church that is 
not changing in any sense, either inwardly or 
outwardly, and that is the Eoman Catholic 
Church, ' ' said Anna Selton. 

George Darrit looked up in astonishment at 
her, it struck him oddly that this woman should 
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see at all times the deeper lying meanings, and 
after a moment he said, **How do you account 
for it, Miss Selton, that this church does not 
change r* 

''Ignorance on one hand and power on the 
other, seems to me to demonstrate sufficiently 
the reason. We might wade through centuries 
and see that it has always been so, but in this 
clear-sighted twentieth century it is a bit as- 
tonishing to me to find that it can still hold its 
own, and I believe I am not wrong when I say 
that the fear of its unscrupulousness is the 
cause of it. Most governments do not care to 
meddle with it, and though we are growing in 
every direction and seeing clearly the helpful- 
ness of progress in all directions, our govern- 
ment, particularly our people, seem blind to the 
menace that is hovering above us in connection 
with this so-called everlasting church. Ever- 
lasting it should be where it is right, for it has 
the best, really, that the human being requires ; 
but it also means to be everlasting in power, 
and there is the menace. 

''It cannot exist as it stands to-day, if its 
people are enlightened. I do not say there are 
not enlightened people in it, for it holds all 
grades, but it is so versatile that its tenets can 
be stretched to almost all minds except the 
broadest humanitarian and liberal minds. And 
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this world is growing liberal, this very fact 
makes it more necessary to work hard to hold 
its own, and the subtleties of this church were 
never brought into play to so great an extent 
as they are being brought into play at this pres- 
ent time when the whole world is in a turmoil 
for supremacy in different directions. Com- 
merce wants to control everything, philan- 
thropy wishes to reach the whole world, science 
tries to find the solution of all things. The 
church apparently has been suffering because 
of the preoccupation of the world by this great 
activity. But the great spider has been watch- 
ing and waiting its time. It is weaving its web 
carefully and securely in all lands, but here 
with us its progress in weaving is marvelous, 
and we do not perceive it. We are allowing it 
silently to create a government within our gov- 
ernment, a state within a state. 

*'The great fortunes made by the Irish immi- 
grants alone would put this church on a solid 
footing in this country, for what the church has 
it holds for generation after generation, and 
this will remain so while the rest of humanity 
will permit it. Give me the child, it says, until 
it is ten years old, and you can have the rest. 
Do you not see what that means? And cannot 
you understand that here in this free govern- 
ment where all should have the same privileges, 
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the Catholic child is being trained differently 
from the rest, and vdll in time form a commu- 
nity within a community, and the strongest will 
win? How is it that the Eoman Catholic 
Church is allowed to have parochial schools in- 
stead of every child going to public school 
where it can learn what all other children learn ? 
Schools, schools, there you have it. That is the 
whole secret of the human race and its destiny, 
what vdll our government do about it, as soon 
as it wakes up to the danger of it all ? 

* * Other churches are asking how shall we hold 
our people. It seems to me that is answered 
easily enough. The people need God, and the 
church to-day as much as ever they needed the 
divine influence and help, and if the different 
denominations will put their heads together and 
find the very bottom of the reasons why their 
churches are empty, and the Eoman Catholic 
Church full, it is not such a diflScult task to find 
the answer. The Roman Catholic Church has 
the truth. It gives the heart and soul what it 
needs, consolation, uplift and help. Its doors 
are wide open at all hours of the day and night 
for the poor hungry heart and soul to find its 
maker, to assuage its griefs, to satisfy its long- 
ings and breathe its purity and love ; and here is 
its great strength and power, and it is through 
this that it rules so absolutely. Its rites are 
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beautiful to the keenest tastes, as well as the 
most humble, and its music the best that the 
world knows, and this, the divine speech, which 
reaches deeper and lifts higher than the most 
eloquent words, is a power in itself, and the 
Roman Catholic Church has it. Why do other 
churches deny us all this ? The answer to that 
also is not far to find, the different churches de- 
veloped because of dissatisfaction with the ar- 
bitrary power of the mother church, but they 
failed to take with them the best it possessed. 
They left it in full control of the human heart 
and soul, and took away only what was different 
in points of ecclesiastic measures, leaving the 
mother church in full possession of all that 
every human needs. That is the reason other 
churches are being left in the lurch, while the 
Boman Catholic Church prospers as never be- 
fore. ' * 

Anna Selton had talked inspiredly, for she 
felt the truth in the very depth of her heart and 
soul, and all her listeners were spellbound by 
her eloquence on a subject upon which she had 
never spoken to them before, and which no 
doubt had been much of her life thought. After 
a mementos pause she continued, ^'We are hun- 
gry, we are hungry, all of us, for the divine 
help, but we receive nothing. We are most of 
us able in these days to do our own charity 
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work so that the feeling of pleasmg God in the 
church through this means has given way to 
laying our work and goods at the feet of Jesus 
for goodness ' sake. Sacrifice is no longer nec- 
essary, for we do things because we want to, 
not because we wish to propitiate the divine 
power as was formerly the case. But we need 
his hand, his heart, his love, just the same, if 
not more, as we feel his own goodness descend- 
ing upon us, as we become more and more en- 
lightened, just as the good child feels closer to 
the parent than the recalcitrant one could feel. 
''Give us the open church so that we may 
enter when we feel that we need to find our- 
selves and meet the highest powers. Give us 
the purest music to lift heart and soul to 
heaven, for what is human speech to the harmo- 
nies that carry us through the universe, the re- 
flection of the most God-like in human, in divine 
melody ! Oh, how blind they all are, ' ' she con- 
tinued, ''how the intricacies of the working 
order of things as most men see them, prevent 
them from seeing the simple truths that under- 
lie everything, and make them seek afar what 
lies right at their door. It seems strange to 
see all this, and perhaps grow old and reach 
one's last hour without the slightest change 
having been made to help this, or prevent that, 
and yet one being often changes a whole era of 
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thought and action to an entirely different one. 
But to touch the right chord, that is the ques- 
tion. I firmly believe that God has his own 
time when the right chord is to be struck. St. 
Cecelia is waiting for his command, and then 
she will let peal forth from her organ an an- 
them that shall bring Christ back to earth, when 
the church is united in goodness, liberty and 
knowledge, and the hungry shall no longer be 
among us in any sense. ' ' 

^^Amen," said Mrs. Trowbridge. 

**We may well say amen to that,'' said Miss 
Elmsbrow. George Darrit said nothing, but 
his thoughts were busy finding the secret of 
Miss Anna's wonderful eloquence. Had she 
suffered much, that she could feel so deeply, so 
religiously, what the careless world does not 
notice, and though it may feel the want of it 
abstractly does not stop to think why? Poor 
lone girl, his heart cried, and I, what have I 
done to make her suffer, if she did suffer; or 
did she regret Elmer, and was she lonely and 
heart-sick, to feel so keenly the need of the open 
church? He looked at her in the moonlight, 
her face pale, her eyes luminous, her hands 
folded in her lap, her fingers lightly interlaced 
as if her last words had been said almost in 
prayer. ''What a woman," he thought, ''and 
I, fool, fool that I am, thought to teach her 
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what is right, when her very soul knows right 
better than I shall ever know it. ' ' 

Miss Elmsbrow felt that her day had indeed 
been a rich one, and Anna Selton's beautiful 
talk gave her much to think about. She had 
often met her in her work and admired her there 
even more than socially, but to-night she seemed 
to feel that she had met her for the first time. 
A thinker, a big, loving heart, and a lonely 
woman. How sad, she thought, yet one would 
not wish her different, and if suffering must be 
endured to create such beings, then one should 
almost bless suffering. 

But she would cultivate her, for here was 
strength and power of no ordinary degree, and 
she could learn much from her, and it would be 
such a delight to be in communion with such a 
mind and heart. 

The young people were returning from their 
stroll in the garden, and Czar came up in the 
wake of the little procession. Soon after, the 
party broke up and the Elmsbrows whizzed 
away gaily in their auto in the clear moonlight. 

George Darrit accompanied Anna Selton 
home. They talked very little on the way, each 
felt too full of the thoughts stirred up by this, 
to them both, memorable day. It had been a 
happy time for Anna and a day of surprises for 
George Darrit, who could not find himself in 
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the labyrinth of conflicting emotions which the 
revelation of Anna Selton's fine character had 
called forth in him. They reached her gate al- 
most silently. The moon shone clear from a 
pure azure sky and only a few stars could be 
distinguished through th© clearness of the 
heavens. George had opened the gate that led 
to the great elm walk up to the house. They 
entered silently and George found nothing to 
say during their walk to the house but, *'How 
beautiful your home has grown, these elms lend 
it an air of enchantment, with the moonlight 
flickering through their branches ! ' ' 

' * Yes, ' ' said Anna, ' ' I love it on such a night 
as this, the shadows seem to bring back those 
whom I have loved, mother, father, all, and I 
am not alone when I can think them near. ' ' 

They had reached the broad white steps that 
led to the front door of the house Darrit placed 
his hand lightly at her elbow to help her up the 
steps and then rang the bell, which was soon an- 
swered by a sable maid. Darrit lifted his hat 
and said almost timidly, ** Good-night, Miss 
Anna." 

** Good-night, Mr. Darrit, I have had such a 
happy day and I thank you, good-night.'' 

She entered the house and George Darrit 
stood a moment to look down the avenue and 
take in the beauty of this old-fashioned home, 
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thinking too of some one whom these shadows 
brought back to his memory, for was it not on 
such a night as this that Elmer went away with- 
out a word to anyone? Is it not likely that 
under these shadows their good-byes were 
spoken ? If he knew, if he could just know how 
she felt now. He descended the steps and in 
deepest thought walked down beneath the 
arches of the great elms and out by the gate. 



CHAPTEE XI 



COGITATIONS 



Geobge Daebit reached Eosehenge and his 
studio above the loggia just in time to find 
Eichard Driscol stretching himself luxuriously 
on his great leather couch. He had taken Eich- 
ard into his sanctum sanctorum virtually, heart 
and abode. A cot had been arranged for Eich- 
ard in one comer of the large room, and the 
two were like uncle and nephew indeed, and 
very content in each other's company. Darrit 
found him a worthy son of his father, and took 
him into his heart at once and forever. There 
was that splendid dash about him that he had 
admired in his dear friend, only in Eichard he 
noticed a greater longing for knowledge, and 
steadier aims, a grander conception of duty. 
The boy was not as handsome as his father had 
been, but he seemed to make up for that in 
strength and power. He was of medium height, 
rather over than under, broad shoulders well 
thrown back, a firm step and proud bearing. 
He looked as if he felt that he could conquer 
things, and his firm jaws, large kindly mouth, 
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clear, gray, steady eyes, broad forehead with 
the brown hair falling wavily about it, the 
slightly Napoleonic nose — gave him the air of 
one who has come to this world for a purpose 
and meant to fulfill it. 

They talked of the day's doings while Darrit 
smoked his last cigar, for Eichard did not 
smoke. * * Give me my mind straight, ' ' he said, 
when Darrit offered him one. '^I do not want 
it buoyed up by narcotics, it makes the hand 
tremble, too, and I cannot afford it in my pro- 
fession. The human eye is a precious thing, 
besides, I do not see the use of it. It is habit 
and not a sensible one that I can see. It helps 
trade, to be sure, but that is all that benefits 
by it. It is like coffee drinking, awfully good 
at the time, but sneaky in effect, takes the 
starch out of you, so to speak, while a cup of 
tea, which one really drinks in the morning to 
get the hot water of it into one's empty stomach, 
leaves you in full possession of your faculties 
and strength." 

* ' Well, you are a crank, Eichard, and no mis- 
take,'' laughed Uncle Darrit, he did not fail, 
however, to note that bottom rock common 
sense was in this young man that let nothing in- 
terfere with what he knew or felt to be right. 
Uncle Darrit was pleased, for if he had known 
that a son of his dearest friend could not be 
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other than worthy of his precious niece Dor- 
othy, he now came to realize that here was a 
man among men and Dorothy had indeed chosen 
well. 

Darrit blew the rings of smoke from his cigar 
up to the ceiling as he sat, head thrown back, 
in his great easy chair, with feet stretched out 
before him on a hassock, and Eichard lay with 
arms thrown over his head in full enjoyment of 
his recumbent position. 

The lamp was burning low, its green shade 
tempering the light and giving the moonlight 
which streamed through the eight great win- 
dows full effect in the beautiful studio. 

* * What an enchanting nest you have, Darrit, 
I should think you must work wonders in your 
line with such architecture, and such effects 
about you at all times. It helps a man to be 
fine in thought and work, to have fine surround- 
ings. ^ ' 

*^Yes,^' said Darrit, '4t helps, but after all, 
talent is the main thing, some have genius but 
they are few and far between. ' ' 

^ ' Do you know, ' ' said Eichard, * ' what you say 
makes me think of how much is wasted of talent 
and genius by our system of government. We 
do not give everyone a chance, and some of the 
finest talent goes into the ash cart of the cities, 
so to say, to be carried away as garbage is car- 
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ried away, when a chance for every one might 
give us great men in every line. I often wish 
we could do something to clear up the mess that 
is made of life for the masses. Each individual 
is such a treasure house of possibilities, and we 
let them accumulate and rot like apples on the 
ground instead of picking up each and every 
one, and giving it a chance to be of use to some 
one or for something, with the satisfaction to it- 
self that has not grown in vain. ^ ' 

''Yes," said Darrit, ''but how are you going 
to do itr' 

"Well, I'U be dashed if I know,'* retorted 
Eichard. 

"That's just it,'' said Darrit, "philanthropy 
is doing much but that does not seem to reach 
the rotten spots or destroy them permanently 
where it does reach them. ' ' 

' ' Not long since, ' ' said Richard, ' ' I had occa- 
sion to attend a woman 's meeting at one of the 
big clubs in the city and heard a good thing said 
by one Mrs. Grellot. She is evidently a thinker 
and expressed herself concisely and to the point 
in rather a creditable manner. She said among 
other things, 'It is well to remember that good 
times make fat oxen, and arrogant men in all 
classes, and a taste of hard times will bring all 
to their senses again. Charities should extend 
only to helpless children and old people and 
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the sick. All others must be the arbiters of 
their own fortune if you would have humanity 
at its best. Indulgence never made a useful 
person, rich or poor, and national indulgence 
makes criminals of all classes. We have passed 
into, for we are not yet through, a condition of 
things which clearly proves the truth of this 
assertion and all who run may read. Never be- 
fore was it so manifest that the nation must 
undertake to train its people from infancy to 
recognize the necessity of the honest perform- 
ance of duty, else what shall become of the 
world when all shall recognize only the possi- 
bility and pleasure of self-indulgence and wil- 
fulness? Civilization will become a by-word 
and the life of Jesus a farce. Train the little 
ones to realize that none are independent of 
others, but that all must work together for the 
good of all. Teach the little ones that the des- 
tiny of the United States lies in their hands, in- 
asmuch as their voice when they shall be grown 
up will decide things and their honesty win the 
day for them. 

** *If the country through its different states, * 
said she, *will train its people from the cradle 
to discriminate, ignorance will give place to 
knowledge and cleanliness, while discipline and 
cleanliness of body will create cleanness and dis- 
cipline of character, and we may hope to create 
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a people impervious to viciousness and untruth. 
These people will then know how to deal with 
graft and monopoly through the polls, and will 
realize the fact that monopoly is the great mis- 
chief-maker in our countr|y, which, placing 
things under one head, makes individual pros- 
perity impossible ; and as corporations have no 
souls and no one is attachable or to blame for 
anything, the people stand helpless. Corpora- 
tions are powerful factors for evil at best, and 
monopolies simply rob the people of their right 
to make of themselves what they can, and no 
matter what these monopolistic concerns may 
write or say, the fact remains that if the present 
system continues the industries of the globe will 
soon be in the hands of a few, and the rest, what 
of them?' 

*'When she had gotten through going for 
monopolies she showed up the pemiciousness of 
indiscriminate giving. *Make men work for 
what they eat,' she said. ^ Start bureaus where 
every man out of work may apply and the city 
and state see that the work provided for the 
needy remains open to them. It would be easy 
to find ways and means if men and women got 
together to discuss them. A mayor is a city's 
housekeeper and he, it must be, who thinks for 
them all. Thus it becomes necessary to elect 
men for mayors, governors, etc., who have been 
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trained in a general knowledge of affairs eco- 
nomic, preferably men who in boyhood and dur- 
ing youth were compelled to help mother and 
can realize the detail necessary to the house- 
keeping of the cities and states. It is so easy, ' 
she said, *to sit back and listen to long-winded 
harangues of politicians, to yawn and sign bills 
to get rid of them, since the cost does not come 
out of one 's own pocket. ^ But to say honestly, 
' I am the one whom God and man gave a chance 
to do a city 's, a state's householding, let me, with 
the help of God, do it as I would have my wife 
do hers. Like her, rest not day or night lest 
one of those in my care come to grief ; lest my 
expenses exceed my income; lest my honor as 
home-maker be at stake.' To make a baker or 
a grocer or any one who has no other knowledge 
or requisite but good will — ^which may or may 
not remain so, as the inability to cope with the 
work becomes manifest to him — a city's or 
state's functionary of any kind, is as bad a mis- 
take as for a man to marry a milliner or other 
worker who has had no early training for home 
making. He will come out at the small end 
of the horn, and so it is with the cities that elect 
the wrong mayor, the state that elects the wrong 
governor. Wastefulness, spoliation, incompe- 
tence are the result, and the under dog and the 
poor relation go to the wall hungry and 
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wretched, when with a thinking mayor or gov- 
ernor, not one of the household should go un- 
fed or uncared for. 

**It is not only possible, but easily possible 
with the right brains at the rudder, or rather in 
the kitchen, for if the kitchen department is run 
right the rest of the household is sure to come 
right. As soon as men will cease to think them- 
selves superior to the women who bore them 
and raised them, the sooner they will derive 
benefit from mother's experience in the house- 
holding of cities, states and the country. 
Woman has clearly shown that she can, with 
half a chance, do as well as the average man in 
his work, let him give her a chance to try to 
utilize her knowledge for the benefit of hu- 
manity. * * 

'^Very good,'* cried Darrit. ** Women! 
women! well I would not be surprised at any- 
thing after to-day! Strange how one day 
can open up vistas never before dreamed of; 
women to-day have given me quite an electric 
shock, and now here you bring me more of it, 
and what you said seems to me to be quite rea- 
sonable. Would it not be strange if, after all, 
we should have to let the women start us on 
the right road to knowledge? Would it not be 
strange if we came to realize that after all our 
vaunted superiority, we are really what we are, 
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conceit, and all through woman and her good- 
ness. Has she, in her pride and love for us, 
made of us little tin gods, and are we indebted 
to her willingness to stand back and let us do 
the big stunts, that we have this enormous opin- 
ion of ourselves? Let me see, how was it I 
stuck to my profession? Why, yes, it was 
sister, your future mother-in-law, that held me 
to it when I wavered and thought I should like 
to be a journalist. It makes me squirm a bit 
to think that in her opinion journalism was not 
my forte, and a mediocre architect might be 
more to be proud of (for they do want to be 
proud of us, these women) than a poor journal- 
ist. I am going to look into that though. ' ' 

* ' Come to think of it, it was my mother, ' ^ said 
Eichard, ^^who gave me the incentive to take 
up the work of an oculist. She suffered much 
from inflamed eyes, and I often bathed them 
and placed th6 salve in them. She said no one 
could do it as I could and that a hand as gentle 
as mine, a heart as sympathetic, could do 
worlds of good to those suffering from sick 
eyes. As I grew up, the thought remained with 
me and got stronger hold each year, until I 
made it a study and have learned to love the 
work, perhaps as much for the sake of my darl- 
ing mother as for the work itself, and the hope 
to be of use to humanity. It is a paying work 
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also, so that I can only be thankful to little 
mother for putting me onto it. ' ^ 

Darrit consulted his watch and found it after 
eleven and time to turn in, although the charm- 
ing night invited them to remain up to medi- 
tate indefinitely. 

Soon after, deep breathing from Eichard's 
comer showed where he was, and Darrit lay 
quietly on his pillow thinking, thinking of 
woman and her heart and mind. 



CHAPTER Xn 



STAETING THE CLUB 



Dobothy's plan to start a club in the village 

of M had to be postponed on account of 

the arrival of her fiance and the attendant social 
activities, and her own desire to see as much of 
him as her duties in home and among friends 
would permit, especially as he had but a week 
to be with them at present, promising a longer 
visit during the latter part of July when all 
should repair to the seashore for a sojourn of 
two weeks. 

Eichard DriscoPs visit over, she busied her- 
self with the preliminary work, taking into her 
confidence a number of the village matrons and 
young women whom she felt she could trust to 
understand her aim. She first found the wife 
of the Tax Commissioner, a woman who had a 
penchant for New York, and went there when- 
ever a chance occurred, and who was clever 
enough to have them occur every now and then. 
Dorothy had seen her at one of the larger clubs 
shortly before she came home and now be- 
thought herself of the fact and hoped to find 
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an ally in her. She was not mistaken. Mrs. 
Anvers admitted being very much interested in 
the woman's movement, but knowing that most 
of the villagers were women of the old home 
totalist type, as she called them, kept her inter- 
est in the doings in New York clubs to herself. 

When she found Dorothy interested and anx- 
ious to wake up the women of her own home 
spot on earth, she at once became enthusiastic 
and eagerly entered into Dorothy's plan to cre- 
ate a nucleus of reform for the benefit of the 
laboring people who were forced to tramp from 
town to town and village to village to find work. 
Dorothy told of her experience with Thomas 
Deering, and how it struck her that the inade- 
quate housekeeping of the country must be at 
fault for so much misery, and some way should 
be found to ^void unnecessary suffering. She 
asked Mrs. Anvers whom else she could sug- 
gest as likely to become interested, and after a 
moment's cogitation Mrs. Anvers answered, ^*I 
believe we could count on Miss Selton and Miss 
Elmsbrow, they are such thinkers and would 
surely help us. ' ' 

^^Oh, yes," replied Dorothy, *^they are with 
us for I have already asked them, but I mean 
of the regular villagers, for these ladies are of 
the estates near here, but the impetus must come 
from where the village centers in its principal 
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women, so that the others who are valuable as 
aids will be glad to join us. What do you think 
of Mrs. Stevens, the postmaster's wife, and 
Mrs. Allyn, the grocer 's wife 1 They appear to 
be women of their own minds at least, and if 
they could be interested, I believe would make 
good speakers after a time. * ' 

^^I believe you are right. Miss Dorothy, and 
if you like I will sound them and let you know. 
No doubt if Miss Selton and Miss Elmsbrow 
are mentioned as anxious with you to create a 
thinking center here, it will carry its weight and 
we may hope to have a club where so much can 
be done to broaden women to better and greater 
ideas than they have been accustomed to, and 
the time wasted in gossip and household-help 
talk may be utilized to train women to care for 
good books, art, improved householding and 
certainly improved helpfulness through civics. 
I saw you at the ^AUert' Club in New York, I 
go there once each month and so enjoy hearing 
those splendid women speak, and how they do 
speak! No hemming and hawing and pausing 
indeiinitely, and saying little or nothing in the 
end, as is the habit of the average male speaker. 
What a change it does make in a woman's life 
to be interested in the rest of the world. No 
more growing old at forty, and standing back 
because youth and beauty are no longer avail- 
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able to catch the male with, formerly the only 
occupation of the woman, and when that failed 
her she faced the restlessness and dissatisfac- 
tion of her life at a time when experience had 
made her able to realize what life could be. A 
married woman, her children grown up and no 
longer needing her, found herself useless and 
without adequate occupation and in many cases 
went to pieces under her nerves. She is at her 
very best, mentally, after her mother cares are 
off her mind, and she has realized that the hus- 
band, if he has not turned out a real companion 
according to her expectations, can be placated 
with good meals, and the time formerly wasted 
in visits to her neighbors to pick other women to 
pieces can be so splendidly utilized to think, and 
learn, and prepare to be of use to the world's 
children, since her own no longer need her. ' ' 

^ * What a fine speaker you are going to make 
for us,'* said Dorothy, ^^for you have learned 
that as soon as women overcome their reticence 
and timidity they find their tongues and minds 
quickly enough and do very well. So far, so 
good, with a nucleus of five we could begin. My 
mother will not come in on our idea at first, but 
I hope to persuade her in the future. When 
you have seen Mrs. Allyn and Mrs. Stevens, let 
me know the result and we will act accordingly, 
as to a meeting at an early date. ' ' 
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A few days later Dorothy received from Mrs. 
Anvers the very encouraging reply that * ' As the 
three ladies of the manors are to be members, 
the two ladies of their own mind would be also, 
besides the pastor's wife has expressed a will- 
ingness to look into the matter and be present at 
the first meeting, so you see we are to be six,*' 
said Mrs. Anvers in her note. 

*^ Could not be better,'' softly said Dorothy, 
* ^ we will try and find a way to help people who 
need work without forcing them to steal and 
plunder to keep soul and body together until a 
lucky chance helps them. ' ' 

Dorothy prevailed upon her mother to let her 
have the first meeting at Eosehenge, in the form 
of a luncheon party which would make it easier 
for her mother to tolerate the club idea. Thus 
a Thursday near the end of June found these 
six women at luncheon together at beautiful 
Eosehenge. The apparent incongruity of the 
guests was soon forgotten in the subject, and 
before the evening came and time to return 
home, most of the women had had some of their 
mutual prejudices brushed away. The ladies 
of the manors found the ladies of the trades, as 
it were, to be women of heart and soul, strong 
and true of purpose; and though their hands 
were not smooth and white, the grocer's wife 
showed such a fine insight into the better things, 
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the postmaster 's wife a love for books and long- 
ing for knowledge, and the Tax Commissioner's 
wife such a talent for club work, that their re- 
gard for them grew. The village women found 
that the wealthy ladies were really anxious to be 
of use in the world, and their own idea of them 
as only fashionables, was discarded. 

Mrs. Curtis, the minister's wife, and Mrs. 
Trowbridge sat quietly looking on, as officers 
were chosen to be acted upon later. Naturally 
everybody had a position, a function, and only a 
president and two vice-presidents and a secre- 
tary were chosen for the present. The in- 
stallation of officers was to take place at 
a meeting to be held the following week, 
at three o'clock in the afternoon, at Mrs. 
Anver's home. The Club's name should then 
be considered, each to give the matter thought 
during the week. To Dorothy's astonish- 
ment, her mother and Mrs. Curtis prom- 
ised to come also. Dorothy smiled but said 
nothing. Through her mind flitted her remark 
that at the year's end Mrs. Trowbridge would 
be president. 

It had been an animated and interesting after- 
noon, interspersed here and there with the com- 
ments of Coco, the parrot, who now and then 
called out, ^ ' Richard, come back here old boy, ' ' 
causing much laughter, and the retort by Dor- 
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othy that much as she loved Richard, they did 
not want him there just then. He should go to 
some of the meetings later on when the club was 
fully organized and in perfect running order, 
for they did not wish to hear any comments by 
the all- wise sex until they stood on a firm foot- 
ing. 

It was decided, however, that at future meet- 
ings Coco should not be admitted, and should 
find room in the small conservatory where he 
usually sojourned during functions, as it was 
claimed that he monopolized any and every situ- 
ation, consequently had to be restrained. Bobby 
and Czar were more fortunate, for being only af- 
fectionate and not talkative, they were admitted 
to everything where Czar 's bulk was not in the 
way, so when the meeting broke up with adieus 
of pleasant cordiality on the part of the differ- 
ent ladies, both Bobby and Czar escorted the 
visitors to the veranda, and looked after them 
as they wended their way down the road or 
drove off in their carriages. 

When Dorothy and her mother returned to 
the dining-room, the voice of Coco was heard 
calling, ** Richard, come back here old boy." 
Dorothy went to him saying, '^You dear old 
nuisance, how glad I am that brother 's name is 
Richard also, and you can call my precious dar- 
ling, although I do not quite relish your calling 
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him an old boy, that will do for brother, but my 
Eichard should be treated with more respect. 
Do you understand ? ' ^ 

'^Yes,'' said the parrot, which pat answer 
made Mrs. Trowbridge who had followed Dor- 
othy in, laugh heartily. 

She placed her arm about her daughter say- 
ing, *'My dear child, I congratulate you upon 
your success in starting your club, and hope you 
may realize your desires for it. It certainly 
seems to me to have one good effect, for it 
brings together the women of different social 
standings, and I can readily see that by this 
method there may come a broadening of views 
on either side; for it appears to me that even 
this one afternoon has given us an insight into 
our village ladies that we had not dreamed of. 
I knew them to be worthy women, but did not 
believe them capable of better things that usu- 
ally come by the medium of wealth and educa- 
tion. '^ 

'^You forget, mother, dear, that people read 
in these days and nothing need really be closed 
to any one if their preliminary training includes 
reading and writing. The papers hold much in- 
formation, although one must deplore much 
that appears in them, but they are educators 
and will finally help bring the world together on 
a common basis of understanding. Mrs. Allyn 
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will be no less the grocer ^s wife because Mrs. 
Elmsbrow's daughter converses with her and 
they exchange thoughts, but each will under- 
stand the other better and judge less harshly 
or narrowly. I believe we are to have much 
pleasure from this banding together of women ^s 
hearts and minds, Momsie dear, do not youf 

*^I know too little about these new methods 
to judge, dearest daughter, and will have to 
wait until I can see more clearly what real uses 
they may hold. But to change the subject, have 
you noticed how often Thomas Deering comes 
to the kitchen of late? Although never during 
working hours, it is true. He has proven him- 
self worthy of the interest you and your uncle 
have shown in him, and proven also that he is 
useful at anything he is put to work at, so that 
your uncle is willing to employ him indefinitely. 
I shall have to ask Hattie what he is doing in 
her kitchen all his spare time. I hope he is 
straight and honest, and will not prove himself 
a nuisance in the domestic arrangements. ' ' 

* * Shall I find out for you, mother dear 1 You 
know Hattie does not like interference in any 
way, and one must go at her gently, aisy like 
and keerful, as the Irish say, and though you 
are gentle and sweet always, yet you sometimes 
forget that no woman in these days cares to be 
considered a servant, and will resent interfer- 
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ence in what she considers her right to do as 
she pleases, as long as she cooks properly and 
keeps her department in order. I shall enjoy 
talking to her on different things until I come 
naturally to Thomas Deering, and we will see 
what he is doing in the kitchen. He is boarding 
in the village, and so does not come for meals, 
that we know, and he seems too young to be se- 
riously interested in Hattie from a matrimonial 
standpoint. Considering these things, I am 
beginning to be interested in the affair myself, 
and I believe shall be an acceptable ambassa- 
dor to the nether regions, will you try me Mom- 
sie dear 1 ' ' 

^*0f course, if you would like to go,'* said 
Mrs. Trowbridge, ^*I shall be anxious to know 
that there is no trouble brewing, people do agi- 
tate one another so in these days.'* 



CHAPTER Xm 



A BIT OF NEWS 



That afternoon late, the occasion presented 
itself; for Dorothy had, with the last mail, re- 
ceived a note from Mrs. Ebnsbrow asking her 
for the receipt of a dainty entree served on the 
evening of their auto trip to town, and as soon 
as she felt sure that most of the things had been 
cleared away in the kitchen, she went down to 
interview the cook. She found her singing in 
low tones and bustling about stowing things in 
their accustomed places, and as soon as Hattie 
found that her receipt was sought she beamed 
with pleasure, for who does not enjoy being ap- 
preciated? All had been cleared away, and they 
were busy with the receipt when Thomas Deer- 
ing came in, softly opening the door and as 
softly closing it behind him. ^^ Hello, Auntie,^' 
he said cheerfully, ''how do you doT' But 
upon turning from the door into the kitchen, his 
eyes caught the presence of Miss Dorothy. 
Flushing up, he asked pardon and was about to 
leave the kitchen again, but Dorothy called to 
him to remain as she was nearly through. He 
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came back and stood in the middle of the kit- 
chen, his strong, sinewy arms showing as far 
as the elbows and not very clean; he held his 
cap in his hands while the motley shock of red- 
dish brown hair tumbled about his forehead. 
His strong regular features with the dull grey 
tint and the hazel eyes looked kindly and intel- 
ligently at the two women. He was not very 
tall and was rather spare of flesh, but he gave 
the impression of a man of good will and pur- 
pose. 

**You have grown thinner than when I last 
saw you, Thomas,'' said Dorothy kindly, **are 
you not being well treated in the village, or are 
you not as well as usual ? ' ' 

' * Oh, I am all right, thank you Miss Dorothy, 
I presume with unaccustomed work I am a little 
reduced in flesh but that's nothing. I'll pick up 
all right again. I beg your pardon for looking 
like this (pointing to his arms), but I am busy 
with Mr. Darrit's machine, it wants an over- 
hauling and cleaning, and he consented to let me 
show what I can do in this line. You know I 
am by trade a. mechanician and earn good wages 
when I have work, but times have been hard, 
and work slack so that many of us were thrown 
out of employment when the great mills closed 
down, and one or two men could do what five or 
six usually are busy at. ' ' 
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* * You will be running the machine next, ^ ' said 
Dorothy. 

**0h, I wish I could, '* cried Thomas, *'that 
would fix me all right wouldn't it auntie?" he 
cried, turning to Hattie. 

**Stop calling me auntie before the young 
lady, you impudent fellow, what do you mean?" 

''Well," said Thomas, ''I just mean that I 
would like to be your nephew if you will help 
me to it." 

Dorothy needed no great diplomacy to see 
why Thomas Deering was in the kitchen so 
much of late. He had met Ellen Cross, Hattie 's 
sister's daughter, a pretty eighteen year old 
girl in the village, and needed Hattie 's help to 
persuade her to look favorably on Thomas. 
Dorothy's mind was at work at once to find a 
way to help him also, and the idea of chauffeur 
to Uncle Darrit's car presented itself as a pos- 
sible solution of the problem of how to put him 
on a marrying basis. They knew little of him, 
and it came to Dorothy 's mind to ask him some- 
thing about himself. ' ' Tell me, Thomas, where 
are you from and what have you been doing be- 
fore you came here ? ' ' 

''Well, Miss, I am glad you ask me. You 
and Mr. Darrit have been so good to me and I 
like this place and this village, always did love 
the country, so I am glad to tell you something 
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about myself for maybe I can remain here, and 
it is right that you should know more about me. 
I am the son of Jacob Deering who was the 
coachman of Mr. Tilman Garrick of New York 
for many years, I think twenty-five or more. 
Father wanted me to be something better than 
a coachman, so he sent me to the school of me- 
chanics for a time, but I had to earn my own 
living so I could not go through, but I have been 
picking up a lot in the different machine shops 
and factories where I have been employed, and 
nights I went to school to learn more about it 
theoretically, so to speak. '* He had not no- 
ticed the look of astonishment that came upon 
Dorothy's face at the mention of Mr. Garrick 's 
name, she remembered it as being that of the 
young man who had been engaged to Anna Sel- 
ton twelve years ago, and no one had mentioned 
it until her mother had warned her not to inter- 
fere in Anna Selton's and Uncle Darrit's 
affairs. 

She listened quietly enough until he had fin- 
ished then said, ^'Your father was in Mr. Til- 
man Garrick 's employ? Do you know what be- 
came of Elmer Garrick, his son ? ' ' 

^*0h, yes, Ma'm, I do,'' said Thomas, **he had 
a hard youth, for he was disappointed in love, 
they say, and drank to excess and went to the 
dogs for a time, but after a while he picked up 
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and his father sent him to Calcutta where he 
married a daughter of an official there. He had 
one child, a little girl, but the lady died a year 
ago and Mr. Garrick came home this spring, 
and the cook there says he is not to return 
to Calcutta but wiU take up law in New 
York.'* 

' * Thank you, Thomas, I am glad to hear the 
young man is so well situated, my parents knew 
him years ago, and my mother will be pleased 
to hear the good news. Good-night. ' ' 

She left the kitchen with her mind very busy 
about Uncle Darrit and Miss Selton. When she 
entered the family room her mother sat near a 
table upon which burned a shaded lamp. In her 
hand was an open letter and her face looked 
perplexed. When Dorothy entered, Mrs. Trow- 
bridge folded the letter and placed it in her 
work basket which stood before her. ^*Well, 
what success Dorothy dear, have you found the 
bugbear and are we to have peace or war ? ' ' 

* * I fear neither, mother, there is no war im- 
minent in the kitchen, but what do you think, 
Momsie dear, Mr. Elmer Garrick has appeared 
on the scene again, and I fear for my scheme as 
to Uncle Darrit and Anna Selton, ' ' she said in 
great distress. 

''Why, what do you mean child f and Mrs. 
Trowbridge's face grew quite pale. 
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She told of her mission to the kitchen and its 
results and how she had discovered that Thomas 
knew all about Elmer Garrick's fortunes and 
his return to New York. *^What if he should 
come here, mother dear, what if he has not for- 
gotten Anna Selton, and will return now that 
he is free and an honorable man? I am deter- 
mined to have Anna Selton for my auntie, and I 
know uncle cares for her. I see it in so many- 
ways. ' ' 

** Don't be childish, Dorothy, '* said her 
mother, * * things will come as they are to come, 
and nothing that we can or ought to do will alter 
them. What you fear has come true for here is 
a letter from Elmer now, come up with the mail 
this afternoon, but I had no time to look at it 
before. What Thomas said to you about Elmer 
Garrick is quite true. He has returned, to re- 
main at home, and asks if he may visit us for 
a day or two with his little daughter who, he 
says, is now five years old and very gentle. 
But I will read you his letter and you may 
judge for yourself: 

Dear Mrs. Trowbridge : 

Do you recollect your old noisy, boisterous lit- 
tle boy, Elmer Garrick? Well, he has returned 
to his native heath, an older, wiser, and I hope 
better man than he had grown to be when you 
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last knew him. I have been far from home for 
many years, and in Calcutta where I settled 
down to work, I found my little dark haired, 
dark eyed, sweet voiced woman who made me 
feel that life was good even though the best had 
departed therefrom forever. She left me all 
too soon, but her treasure, my little daughter, 
is spared to me and I want you to know her. 
That you will love her, I know, for she wins 
every heart, and if you will let me come for a 
day or two and bring her, I will be indeed happy 
to renew our former friendship. She will be no 
trouble to anyone. You have never been out of 
my mind long, and now that I am home again 
you are the first one to whom my heart turns. 
Hoping to hear from you early, I am as ever, 

Your affectionate boy, 

Elmeb Gabbice. 

**What a dear letter 1** exclaimed Doirothy, 
* ' and my heart turns to the little girl. Just to 
hear a man talk so appreciatively of the woman 
who came into his life at a time of darkness 
and need seems to win one for him.** 

* * Take care, little one, he may be fascinating, 
and you are supposed to be won by your Eich- 
ard.** Hearing the name. Coco was at once 
heard from, ' ' Eichard, Eichard, come back here 
old boy. * * 
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* * No danger as far as I am concerned, mother 
dear, for my Eichard could not be supplanted 
in my heart and life, but do you not see where 
the great danger lies? Uncle Darrit cares for 
Anna Selton and every line of this letter is 
crying out for her, can you not feel it, mother 
dear? You are near her, that is why his heart 
turned to you first of all, although I do not dis- 
parage his boyish love for you, but his heart 
is here, and his little one is to help him win her, 
can you not see? Oh, I am so distressed!'* 
She sat down on a hassock at her mother's feet, 
laying her head in her lap. Pressing her 
mother's hand to her cheek she continued, ^^It 
is so wretched to be alone in the world, I could 
not live without my Eichard, and I know that 
Uncle feels for Anna Selton what I feel for my 
own darling. He has been hard and austere 
toward her and himself in some way and lately 
all has changed, and I know he is suffering. 
What will he say when he hears that Elmer is to 
return?'' 

Just then quick footsteps were heard on the 
veranda and a moment later George Darrit en- 
tered. Pale and trembling, he made a feint of 
being calm, but the quick eyes of Dorothy saw 
the whiteness of his face, and the trembling of 
his hands. He was a little breathless, no doubt 
he had walked fast and he sat down, placing his 
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chair into the shadow of the room away from 
the light of the lamp. 

Dorothy rose to meet him, for she had not 
seen him much these past few days, he had gone 
to town on account of the plans that had been 
submitted on the day of the auto ride of our 
young people, so she placed her arms about his 
neck and said, ^ ^ I am so glad to see you, nuncsie 
dear, when did you return, the train must have 
been in some time. Did you go to your studio 
before you would come to us? That would be 
something new. ' * 

*^No, little girl. I came here at once on en- 
tering Eosehenge, but I had stopped on my way 
here at the post-office to see if the last train had 
brought any mail. Everything been going all 
right since I left yesterday?'' he asked. 

Mrs. Trowbridge answered in the affirmative. 
The ladies asked how his business affairs were 
coming on, and Darrit told them that his plans 
had been accepted, and that he should have to 
be away quite a good deal in the next few 
weeks. 

^ ^ I shall probably not be able to go to the sea- 
shore with you as I had expected, for this work 
is to begin at once and I shall have to be on hand 
to direct." 

Here dinner was announced and Darrit has- 
tened to the studio to brush up, as he said, and 
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would be back directly. Mrs. Trowbridge or- 
dered dinner to be kept waiting ten minutes, 
although this was much against her custom, for 
she claimed that the guests could easily wait for 
dinner, but a good dinner could not afford to 
wait for guests, but must be served when fin- 
ished, to be perfect. However, Uncle Darrit 
did not keep them waiting long, and when he 
returned had found his composure and his 
readiness to do what he could to give an account 
of the two days doings as far as he knew his 
sister would be interested. 

Dorothy remained quiet and preoccupied, 
taking part in the conversation only enough to 
appear interested. Her mind and heart were 
busy conjecturing what would be the outcome 
of Elmer Gar rick ^s visit to them, for of course 
he had to be asked to come and remain as long 
as he and his little daughter could put up with 
them. 

No one had the courage to speak of Elmer 
Garrick, and the evening waned and each went 
his or her way without having mentioned his 
impending visit. That Darrit had heard from 
Elmer was quite sure, for he, Elmer, would nat- 
urally write to his old friend of his intended 
visit to them, but that all should have happened 
as it did, was to Dorothy's mind, to say the 
least, strange. Why should she hear only to- 
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day that her protege of the cherry tree knew 
Elmer Garrick, had known him always, for he is 
a young man and his father has been dead some 
time, and was in the employ of the Garricks 
twenty-five years or more. And then when she 
thought she had news for her mother, to find 
that her mother had greater news for her, and 
Uncle Darrit too had heard at the same time. 
How strange and unaccountable seemed the 
ways of Providence. To have this all happen 
now, when she had hoped the old scars, what- 
ever they were, had healed over and happiness 
was in sight for two dear people. 

Far into the night she pondered and wondered 
what was best to do, but finally went to sleep 
without having found a solution to the problem. 



CHAPTER XIV 



BESUEBECTION 



Geobge Dabbit went to his room early, and 
and once there, drew out a letter from his inner 
coat pocket, sat close to the quiet lamp at the 
table, and read again carefully what he had 
scanned but hastily at the post-office. He had 
at once recognized the writing, and had impul- 
sively torn open the envelope before he realized 
what he was about. A hasty glance showed 
him its contents, and his heart sank within him. 
He now re-read the missive carefully and this 
is what met his eyes : 

My dear old friend Darrit : 

When you receive this I can imagine your 
astonishment, for no doubt you thought me dead 
and gone, but as you see I am very much alive 
for I have mended my old ways and only now 
realize how much time that might have been 
splendidly used, I have wasted — the very years 
that should have gone to the making of a true 
man. But I am whole again, and I have worked 
hard to catch up, and now you have nothing to 
be ashamed of in your friend. A little woman 
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did it, a good little woman who cared more for 
me than for herself, for she married me at a 
time in my life that I pray my precious little 
daughter, for she left me this treasure, may 
never know the like of in all her experience, a 
despairing drunken idiot. She was so clever, 
so gentle, so intelligent, that I never realized 
she was helping me until it was done. She 
studied the things I knew, and talked with me 
of them until I again became interested in them 
myself, but I forgot to tell you that father had 
sent me to Calcutta with a friend of his, hop- 
ing that change of scene and work would help 
me through that awful time. It was a little 
southland woman who took me for better or 
worse, Annita Dancles, the governor's daughter 
in Calcutta. To make the story short, she 
helped me, then left me again, for her consti- 
tution, never very strong, suffered under the 
strain of the years immediately following our 
marriage, and perhaps she realized too that the 
image of the other woman had not faded, and 
this is hard to bear for a loving little woman 
when she has done her best to fulfill a woman's 
destiny, not to have the reward of an idolizing 
husband's heart. No amount of gratitude will 
take the place of love, the real true article, which 
women know instinctively, or shall we better 
say, psychologically? 
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A year ago it was that we laid her away, and 
now I am come home. You have not known of 
me, but I have known of you, as a mutual friend 
often wrote me, and so I know that Anna Selton 
is still single. She sent me away because she 
said she did not love me, but I always felt that 
my habits were the real cause of our broken en- 
gagement, and so I am coming to you again, for 
I have asked your sister to let me come and 
bring my baby girl to help me win if I can. 
Shall only wait Mrs. Trowbridge's convenience 
until I shall see you, until then, good-bye. 

Tours as ever, 

Elmeb Gaebick. 

George Darrit placed his head in his hand and 
sat a long time quietly. How confidently Elmer 
looked forward to winning Anna Selton! 
Would he? Would he really win her back? 
The little one, Anna loved children so, would 
she prove a strong argument in favor of her 
father's suit? And he, Darrit, what of him! 
was he now to reap what he so richly deserved, 
the loss of the only woman he had ever loved, 
and pushed aside from a masculine whim, a 
false notion of woman's modesty? 

A flush of shame came into his face as he 
thought of how Anna had avoided him since, 
never daring to look at him when she did see 
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him, shame for the shame and mortification she 
must have felt so long ago at having to be ad- 
monished by him for forwardness in telling him 
that she cared and would not marry Elmer. 
*^ Marry Elmer, since you are engaged to him, 
it is your duty,*' he had said to her. What a 
poor, weak love it had been that burned in his 
bosom then compared to the deep longing, the 
intense wish for her now that he knew her to 
be so superior a woman. Most men would have 
consulted only their own desires and let the 
friend take care of himself, but he could not, 
that was really it, he could not step into what to 
his friend meant life itself. * ^ That is it, that is 
it, ' ' he said aloud, ' ^ I was angry that a woman 
should be willing to stab him, Elmer, to the 
heart, angry at myself for having come into his 
path by loving the same woman. So with my 
idiotically high sense of what is right, true and 
proper, I have stabbed her in return and made 
the flush of shame sting her cheeks. How she 
must have suffered to have her love refused by 
the man for whose sake a woman such as Anna 
must have been even then, to be willing to risk 
so much, dare lift the veil of custom and let him 
see her love.** Oh, what a churl he had been, 
and now Nemesis was at his heels and he, what 
could he do? His friend again was coming to 
cross his path, and now what ? There was little 
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sleep for him and the wee sma ' hours found him 
restless and groaning now and then in his re- 
morse and anxiety. 

Nemesis indeed, why could not things have 
happened so that during all these years he had 
found his own heart and mind, why must it all 
come now, when his strong manly heart was 
capable of the deepest suffering. 

The morning found him again late at break- 
fast, and with the latter almost untasted, he 
went over to the stables to get Reuf to take him 
to one of the neighboring estates where he was 
superintending the erection of a cottage. 

When the family gathered at luncheon time, 
the subject that weighed on each mind was at 
last broached. Mrs. Trowbridge laid a note she 
had written to Elmer Garrick beside his plate, 
asking him to look it through and see if he ap- 
proved of its contents. Darrit took it up, 
looked at it a long time, then gave it into her 
hands saying, ' ' Send it. * ' 

It was sent at once, and the answer came the 
following evening, *^ Thank you so much,** it 
said, ''for both myself and my little Annita, 
she will tell you her thanks when she sees you, 
for she is still too young to write them. We 
will avail ourselves of your kindness and come 
to you this coming Saturday, and will reserve 
all else until I see you. * * 
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This was Wednesday so there were but two 
days between now and the time that would mean 
so much for Dorothy's lovers. Did Anna Sel- 
ton know and would she care? Oh, dear, it was 
such a dilemma to be in. 

Meantime Anna Selton, the cause of all the 
worry and anxiety, had gone away and was 
safely out of it all for the present. This morn- 
ing's mail had brought her a message from a 
friend in East Orange who had been suddenly 
taken ill and longed to see her girlhood chum, 
and feel her brightening influence in her home 
for as long as she was willing to stay. The 
children loved her and would do well in her care, 
and the servants were her willing helpers. Mrs. 
Grossmith felt she could be ill at her leisure, 
and recover quickly, when she knew that a clear 
head and kindly heart were at the head of af- 
fairs. Anna took the next train down. The 
greetings over, Anna saw to it that there would 
be no further disturbance in the sickroom. 
Other matters regulated, Anna sat down at 
Mary Grossmith 's writing table and despatched 
this note to Mrs. Trowbridge : 

My dearest Elise : 

Here I am at Mary Grossmith *s since this 
noon, having taken the eleven o'clock train 
down, upon receipt of a note from Mary tell- 
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ing me of her illness and asking me to take 
charge of affairs for her. The dear girl is suf- 
fering from an acute attack of pleurisy and is 
quite ill. Everything is being done for her com- 
fort, and I expect her to be over the worst in a 
few days. Will write again. Love to all. 

Yours affectionately, 

Anna Selton. 

This note reached Mrs. Trowbridge on the fol- 
lowing morning, and Dorothy breathed a sigh of 
relief, for now the denouement would be post- 
poned until Anna's return. Evidently Anna 
knew nothing of Elmer Garrick's return, or did 
she know and go to her friend so hastily because 
of it? 

Another deep sigh. Her mother was looking 
over the rest of the mail. Dorothy looking up 
at her, and seeing that she had nothing further 
to communicate said, ^^What a lot of trouble 
lovers are, eh, mother dearf Her mother 
smiled but answered nothing. 



CHAPTER XV 

ANNITA 

Satueday came, and with it Elmer Garrick 
and his sweet little cherub, Annita. The child 
must have been like her mother, dark hair and 
deep velvety eyes, smooth olive skin, and small 
hands and feet. She was plump and rosy, and 
the dimples in cheeks and chin as well as in her 
little hands were ravishing. Her bright, happy 
smile lighted a whole room, a whole landscape, 
as it were, for she put sunshine into one 's heart 
and it reflected upon all things. She soon cap- 
tured everybody upon the place, including the 
creatures. She seemed to understand them all 
and have something to say to them all. She was 
in and out everywhere, and turned up at the 
most unexpected places at the most unexpected 
times, yet she never came to grief. She had a 
natural talent for doing the right thing at the 
right time, so never found her head or feet in 
the way when she was going to close a door. 
All soon came to feel no anxiety about her and 
gave her the freedom of Eosehenge. Every- 
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body was her friend, and Czar and Bobby were 
always at her heels. It did not take Coco long 
to learn her name, for he heard it so often. 
Annita seemed to be the one object in the house, 
and her name was on everyone's lips. 

Her father and Darrit renewed their old 
friendship and, but for the great shadow on 
Darrit 's heart, he could have been very content 
with these two agreeable additions to their 
household. Dorothy and her mother were com- 
pletely won by the little enchantress and her de- 
voted slaves, as were all the rest of the inhabi- 
tants of Eosehenge. 

The days passed pleasantly enough and all 
were looking forward to the advent of Eichard 
Trowbridge, whose vacation was at hand, and 
Annita especially looked forward to a com- 
panion in this young sixteen year old boy. It 
happened that he arrived on the same day that 

brought Anna Selton back to M , and into 

the circle of events that to Dorothy's mind 
seemed fraught with so much trouble, so many 
trials. 

Eichard, or Dick as his classmates called him 
(Annita dubbed him Dicky-boy), was to have his 
homecoming celebrated by a reunion of some of 
the younger set, but as it happened that the time 
was drawing near for the Trowbridges and sev- 
eral of the other families to go to the seashore, 
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it was decided to invite others to meet Elmer 
Garrick also, so the affair which would take the 
form of a diimer, would be quite an important 
one. Miss Anna returned home on the second 
Monday following her going away, and Dick 
Trowbridge, as we shall call him, came on the 
afternoon of the same day. By evening the 
house was no longer the same, a spirit irre- 
pressible, uncontrollable, had entered with him. 
A tall, thin youth, with his mother *s sweet fea- 
tures and his father's strong, finely shaped 
head, his fun, his antics and bright speeches left 
no one's peace of mind or body unchallenged. 

Annita and he became good friends at once, 
and the frolicking that evening knew no end. 
Annita was too excited to sleep early, and her 
father was compelled to hold her hands and 
quiet her down with sleepy sort of stories and 
low lullabies, which he sang in sweet, deep tones 
which could be heard coming from the im- 
promptu nursery next to his own room, for An- 
nita could not be parted from her ' ^ own daddy, ' ' 
but must be able to call him at any time when 
she felt frightened or ill. 

How he loved his baby girl, this great strong 
fellow, his dark eyes growing darker with the 
tenderness in them when at last her head 
dropped upon her snowy pillow, and her dark 
curls clustered about her rosy cheeks and fell 
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in ringlets upon her forehead. * ' God bless your 
mother in heaven, my baby, ' * he would murmur, 
and imprinting a kiss upon her forehead, tip- 
toe softly out of the room. 



CHAPTEE XVI 



COMING EVENTS 



The dinner was fixed for the following Mon- 
day and was to be a memorable one. Dorothy 
had her hands full ; of course she had written to 
her Eichard to be present, and the answer was 
not the least of her anxieties. Her brother who 
had heard of the many excellencies of Eichard 
Driscol, was a bit jealous and made it a point to 
get even with him right at the start, and having 
heard Uncle Darrit tell of some of his ideas on 
tobacco, etc., decided that to tease Dorothy, the 
parrot should be taught to say ** Eichard the 
crank,** since he was by Dorothy's decree not to 
be called ^* Eichard old boy,'* as was Coco's 
habit. He was diligent about it, and Coco an 
apt scholar, and by the time the dinner came off 
the parrot knew his cue. 

Annita and her long, lank friend, Dicky-boy, 
enjoyed the country to their hearts' content, 
getting fun out of almost everything and creat- 
ing fun for one and all. In the evenings when, 
before dinner was announced, the family gath- 
ered on the veranda or in the family room, the 
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bright talk of the little child was a pleasure to 
all. Tumbliiig with Czar and Bobby on the rugs 
was her favorite pastime, and the elder ones 
looked on their antics, happy because the child 
was happy. 

So the days passed, Elmer Garrick had called 
on Anna Selton during the week, and when he 
returned said little about his visit, but the keen 
eyes of Dorothy noticed that he was very quiet 
and reticent, and they did not dwell on the 
matter. Uncle Darrit was pale and often sat 
with an anxious look upon his countenance, 
which might have been caused by business wor- 
ries, for he said that the masons at the new cot- 
tage were giving some trouble, and it was diffi- 
cult to get enough help to get the building well 
under way. 

The memorable Monday came at the very be- 
ginning of July. The day had been hot and 
sultry, and four o 'clock had brought a thunder 
storm with heavy rain, but five o'clock found 
the sun shining from behind a panoply of clouds 
and the atmosphere redolent with the smell of 
green things freshly watered. The dust was 
laid and the foliage clean and shiny. 

As the time drew near for the guests to arrive, 
Dorothy, who had been busy most of the after- 
noon helping with the arrangements of flowers, 
etc., came down from her chamber looking a 
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dream. Her fair skin and brown eyes, and the 
heavy light brown hair canght loosely all about 
the head and coiled on top of the pompadour, 
with faint ringlets flu£Sng about her broad low 
forehead and neck; her Grecian nose with the 
slight flare at the nostrils that showed her race 
was not new, and the light of expectancy on her 
countenance, made a picture which was fair in- 
deed to see. She was gowned in light pastel 
blue crepe, with rich yellow lace at the low-cut 
neck and the tight short sleeves that did not 
reach to the elbow but revealed the shapely 
white arm. In her dress she wore a cluster of 
pink climbing roses. 

Eichard had arrived earlier and had not yet 
finished his toilet, having loitered about the 
place with his namesake and future brother-in- 
law and little Annita, who was now being in- 
veigled into retiring to her own room where she 
was to have some of the goodies which were to 
form the later courses of the dinner. She de- 
murred at first, thinking she ought to be per- 
mitted to be at the ** party,'' as she called the 
fimction, but was soon persuaded to go quietly 
enough, upon the promise of an extra long story 
from papa and a good time on the morrow. 

To Dick's chagrin, the parrot with whom he 
expected to have a good time during the evening 
at his future relative 's expense, was relegated to 
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the conservatory, but Dick promised himself full 
revenge in the near futura He and Eichard 
Driscol had greeted each other cordially and 
had, during the short time that was left them 
before dressing time, made rapid strides in their 
acquaintance, and it did not take them very long 
to find each other 's humorous side, which placed 
them on a pleasant footing at once. 

Dick, who was inclined to be jealous, found 
that brother-in-law was going to be all right, 
and that he would not be the loser of a sister 
but the gainer of a fine brother who would 
understand a fellow, as he afterwards ex- 
pressed it. 

The table was laid for twenty-four on the 
broad west veranda which was screened with 
wire netting, and where it was accessible to the 
pantry. Dorothy had some trouble in placing 
the guest cards. She wanted so much to place 
Anna Selton next to Uncle Darrit, but she dared 
not, in the face of an avowed suitor for her 
hand; and she would not place her next to El- 
mer Garrick, just because she afterwards told 
her mother, she did not want to, which her 
mother laughingly assured her was a good and 
sufficient reason. She finally compromised by 
placing Miss Elmsbrow next to Elmer Garrick 
and gave Uncle Darrit Mrs. Elmsbrow for his 
partner. Mr. Elmsbrow was given the seat of 
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honor at the right of Mrs. Trowbridge and Anna 
Selton was to be escorted by the Rev. Curtis 
who was placed near the center of the table at 
one side, directly opposite to Elmer Garrick and 
Miss Elmsbrow. Dorothy could not restrain 
her feminine curiosity, and must needs place 
these people so that she could furtively glance 
at them now and then and see how things were 
coming on. She placed herself and Richard 
where she could see them, as well as Uncle Dar- 
rit, who sat at the head of the table. Mrs. 
Trowbridge and the Rev. Curtis had had a little 
quiet talk in the conservatory shortly before 
dinner and Uncle Darrit had been interviewed 
by Richard Driscol and Dorothy. 

Dick's long limbs were seen striding from one 
room to the other, and as he was to be part and 
parcel of the affair that evening, he wondered at 
all the secrecy and found himself in the rather 
equivocal position of the hero with the import- 
ance left out. Nobody interviewed him, and his 
sixteen years rather resented this. However, 
all things come to an end, and the preliminaries 
finished, the guests arrived soon after and the 
pretty ** quasi" out of doors dining-room pre- 
sented a very animated and beautiful spectacle. 
Poor Dick got mixed up in the seating and found 
himself beside a stout lady, very decollete, her 
bare arms giving him shivers when he compared 
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them with his own thinness, and the long, lean, 
lank figure he presented beside this short stout 
dame. That brother-in-law took in the situa- 
tion at once and Dick was chagrined. However, 
his companion at the left, a pretty young girl 
picked out especially for Dick 's table companion 
by Dorothy, made up for this vexation. Miss 
Tanniers was chatty and witty and kept him 
looking to his laurels. The dinner passed de- 
lightfully, and if there were things happening, 
only Dorothy seemed to have noticed them. 
Uncle Darrit at first could not find his usually 
happy conversational tone, his eyes kept wan- 
dering over to where Anna Selton was sitting 
talking animatedly with her reverend table com- 
panion. He noticed that Elmer Garrick kept 
his eyes near his plate, and only now and then 
glanced quickly at Anna Selton, who never by 
any chance looked Elmer's way. Darrit was 
puzzled, but bye and bye f oimd himself quietly 
conversing with Mrs. Elmsbrow and Mrs. Bing- 
ham, his table neighbor at the right who had 
been escorted in to dinner by Mr. Landis of one 
of the great estates nearby. 

Somehow he became strangely calm. Elmer 
Garrick on the other hand grew more and more 
animated and excited as Miss Elmsbrow talked 
in her interesting manner, and soon they were 
deeply engrossed in the relative uses of trans- 
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cendental studies. Miss Elmsbrow had known 
of the former engagement of Ehner Garrick 
and Anna Selton. The fact that his wife's 
name was Anna, or rather Annita, which is the 
same thing, and which struck her as being odd, 
purposely led the conversation to things psychi- 
cal in order to find out how much the resem- 
blance in names had to do with his choice of his 
wife after the fiasco with Anna Selton. He was 
clever and saw through her game, but he en- 
joyed the extremely delicate and ingenious way 
in which she brought it all about, and gave her 
what she wanted to know. He could not help 
admiring her brilliant sallies during the even- 
ing, and found after awhile that he was not 
wondering at all what Anna Selton was thinking 
about as he did at first, but was very much in- 
terested in what Miss Elmsbrow would say next. 
She ran from one theme to another with as much 
ease as though the whole universe was a matter 
of perfect comprehension to her, and yet she 
was as deliciously charming and feminine as the 
most fastidious man could wish. 

What a woman, he thought, sane and sensible 
and yet so well versed in most things that in- 
terest clever men I He promised himself much 
pleasure in the near future, for see her again he 
must, that he felt sure of. One does not meet 
such a woman every day, a perfect woman, 
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and yet so unlike the average w^oman with 
her small views and narrow sphere of 
thought. Miss Elmsbrow found him delight- 
ful, and wondered how Anna Selton could 
have been so near-sighted as to throw over 
such a man. She, too, promised herself that 
she should see more of him. 

Dinner over and dessert reached. Uncle Dar- 
rit suddenly rose and in a short, well-set speech, 
told of the triple purpose of their gathering 
this evening, namely, the visit of his dear old 
friend, Elmer Garrick ; the homecoming for the 
vacation of Dick, and lastly, though not least, 
the engagement of Dorothy and Eichard Driscol, 
which he hereby wished to announce to their 
friends and neighbors. 

Congratulations were in order and the two 
young people were radiantly happy. During 
the excitement incident to the announcement of 
the engagement of our two young people, the 
Eev. Curtis came to the side of Mrs. Trowbridge 
and said, **I fear we are too late for your pur- 
pose, but with your permission I will mention 
the matter from the pulpit on Sunday morning, ' * 
to which arrangement Mrs. Trowbridge agreed. 
All scattered about on the veranda, where coffee 
was served and cigars lighted, and soon a pleas- 
ant evening under the starlit sky was enjoyed by 
young and old. 
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Anna Selton seated herself in a great com- 
fortable rocker where her slight form reclined 
luxuriously, while Darrit seated beside her on 
the railing of the open veranda, smoked silently 
for a time. Anna, not often at a loss for con- 
versation, seemed to rest, and the silence re- 
mained unbroken until Czar came up, wagging 
his great brush in recognition of them and laid 
his fine head in Anna 's lap with the perfect free- 
dom of little children and animals. She patted 
his head and soon there came up one paw to 
show further friendliness ; she took the paw into 
one hand and stroked the great head with the 
other, **Dear old fellow,^* she said, *'are you 
glad to see me f and turning to George Darrit 
she said, ** After all, animals are the safest, 
kindest friends to trust and love, for they never 
disappoint us, and it is a puzzle to me how hu- 
mans can find it in their hearts to maltreat or 
disregard them. They are so honest with us, 
and if we will only let them, they will show us 
such friendship, such understanding, as would 
astonish most of us if we were able to under- 
stand, and why is it that we do not understand f 
Is it not lack of attention to their methods of 
expressing themselves f They have soimds and 
gestures that express perfectly what they feel 
and think, and once we have studied them it is 
impossible not to understand what they wish to 
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convey. They are like our dumb brothers and 
sisters who have not learned to articulate, yet 
make us understand their wants and their 
•thoughts. But we are so wont to hold ourselves 
superior to all other creatures that we do not 
realize that a child placed among animals would 
understand them and not us, until like any other 
animal it had become used to us and our ways, 
and found a way to show us that it understands. 
It would have the advantage, to be sure, that 
we would give ourselves far more trouble to un- 
derstand the child and make it understand us. * ' 
*^ Quite true,^' said Darrit, *^we do not pay 
enough attention to the most interesting study 
on earth, next to the study of the human. We 
will trouble ourselves about everything in the 
universe, but the very acme of creation's 
achievement, the animate being, is totally neg- 
lected outside of the human. There are few 
persons comparatively who do take the trouble, 
and who would not be without this splendid 
knowledge when once enjoyed. This dog 
is as much part and parcel of the house- 
hold as one of us, and if he were taken 
from us no other dog could fill his place, 
any more than one human being can ever 
fill the place of another. They might be in 
the place of the other, but never the same. And 
the feeling that the family on earth does not 
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only comprise the human but all other warm- 
blooded creatures, is a pleasant one to thinkers. 
All have their place in the economy of the world, 
and food is grown for all, and I am not one of 
those who believe that we must slay to eat. 
Scientists tell us that the teeth give us proof 
of the necessity for eating flesh. I do not think 
so, but believe that meat eating among humans 
as among animals came through the necessity of 
satisfying himger when food was not to be had, 
and as each found meat good to the taste it was 
never again abandoned. There is no doubt that 
circumstances form conditions, and so we may 
have developed fangs or incisors that makes the 
tearing of flesh easier. * ^ 

They conversed quietly most of the evening, 
and Anna Selton showed no inclination to leave 
her big rocker or her entertainer, and George 
Darrit sat contentedly on his balcony rail and 
entertained her. Neither mentioned Elmer 
Garrick. 

Most of the young people had gone for prome- 
nades in the starlit garden walks, while the 
elder guests kept to the verandas and comfort- 
able arm chairs. 

In the little garden house up the hill, where 
we found Dorothy and Czar resting on the 
morning following her home coming, sat Miss 
Beach and John Norman. They were talking 
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very low and a close listener could have heard 
the man's voice whisper, *' Elsie/' and a 
woman's voice answer as low, '^John," and 
when they walked back to the house there was 
a look of quiet happiness on either countenance 
which caused some of the knowing ones to think 
that engagements, like other troubles, do not 
come singly. 

It was whispered about that Dorothy and 
Eichard would be married early in November 
as they could then go abroad together, since 
Eichard wished to take some courses in his line 
of work at Paris and Vienna, and they did not 
wish to be separated for so long a time as it 
would require to give Eichard what he sought 
in his profession. 

In one comer of the wide veranda sat a little 
group conversing animatedly, among them were 
Mrs. Elmsbrow, who was sought out after din- 
ner by her elder daughter to have her meet 
Elmer Garrick again. He had been away from 

M so long that the elder lady had lost 

sight of him long enough to require bringing 
to mind this still youngish man, whom she had 
known as a young ungovemed sprig of a fine old 
house, but of whose dissipations she had known 
and had therefore never really approved of him. 
She found him delightful now, in his mature 
years, his interesting conversation and easy, 
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elegant manner pleased her greatly. At the 
end of the evening he was cordially invited to 
call at * ' Dragonshield, * * which invitation he ac- 
cepted with alacrity. 

Anna Selton who overheard this invitation 
given smiled quietly, and George Darrit who 
had not left her side when she rose to say good- 
bye to some of the guests and Mrs. Trowbridge, 
but had accompanied her about the veranda, 
looked at her and a quiet sigh of relief came 
from somewhere deep down in his anatomy. 
He accompanied her home as usual of late, and 
at the gate turned to her and said, **Anna, 
'what fools these mortals be' was the truest 
thing that Shakespeare said. We are so near- 
sighted, and so incompetent to judge ourselves 
and others that it seems to me the very first 
thing that should be taught a human is, judge 
not lest ye misjudge, and grow up with the fear 
of misjudging. Will you ever forgive me for 
the things said in those days of intense suffer- 
ing? To-night I believe I understand, but still 
I must be sure, lest I again stumble. Elmer has 
come to win your hand. Tell me, I pray you, 
will he win?'* 

**No," said Anna quietly. 

''Anna," cried George, "Anna, may I try to 
make you forget those wretched days, the long 
years lost ? Oh, if you could know how I have 
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suffered, and how lonely I have been all these 
years. You were so quiet and avoided me so, 
and I feared that I had ruined my friend 's life 
and had not the courage to try for my own hap- 
piness over the grave of his life. To-night all 
seems changed somehow. There has come 
something over Elmer and me that has torn 
down the wall that stood between us, I feel that 
I can again take his hand and frankly look into 
his soul and give him my full friendship. Anna, 
my beloved, will you come to me for all the days 
in this world and for eternity?'' Under the 
great elms he folded her to his heart and held 
her close, her head resting on his broad breast 
and quiet tears coursing down her pale cheeks 
upon the hand that held hers close to his heart. 
He lifted her hands to his lips and kissed away 
those tears. The stars in the canopy above 
shone brightly, the zephyrs whispered softly 
through the elms, and the happiness beneath 
them was complete. 

The following morning everybody being down 
late and nothing doing at the house, as he ex- 
pressed it, Dick shouldered rod and tackle and 
started out to the Earitan for trout. Eichard 
Driscol who was standing near a flowerbed talk- 
ing to the gardener when he spied Dick — ^whose 
heart was still full of rancour at the covert, 
amused glances that he had received from his 
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prospective relative at the dinner, apropos of 
his very fat table neighbor— <5alled out, * * Morn- 
ing, going fishing?** 

* * Oh, no, ' * returned Dick, * ' I am going to use 
this rod and line and these fish hooks to go into 
neighbor Dunlap's pasture and corral the bull. 
He *s been seeing the red in his own eyes lately 
and is consequently just in the right humor for 
it.** 

**Good luck,** said Richard. 

* * Thanks, * * called back Dick who was already 
wending his way down to the water *s edge. 

A little later when Eichard strolled down to 
the narrow stream, he found Dick in high glee. 
* * Look here, ' * he called, and turning up an old 
tin can revealed three small speckled beauties. 
**Not bad, ehf This little stream is not over- 
crowded with this sort of thing either. * * 

* * Case of the early bird, * * said Eichard. 

^ ' Going to have those for Annita *s break- 
fast, * * said Dick. 

**Sof ** said Eichard, *^what about the sweet 
young thing you entertained so delightfully last 
evening?** 

* * Oh, * * cried Dick enthusiastically, ' ' she 's all 
right. Gee, wouldn't I like to see her down at 
prep. The boys would go crazy about her, and 
be doing double time to keep up with her too, 
she's clever and would give us a run for it. '* 
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*^ Might make knowing something besides 
rowing and baseball fashionable, ' ' said Eichard. 
And so they chaffed and chatted happily, be- 
coming better friends each moment. 



CHAPTER XVn 



A CHUBCH WOin)EB 



On the Sunday following this memorable 
function, an unusual thing happened at the 
church. The congregation, particularly the 
male portion of it, was considerably startled 
when Eev. Curtis announced from the pulpit 
that a woman's meeting would be held in the 
Eectory, at which there would appear several 
women speakers from New York and elsewhere. 
They were coming under the auspices of the 
newly formed woman's club, the '^Allert'* Club 

of M , and that he, the pastor, hoped that 

as many of the congregation as wished to attend 
would feel at liberty to do so, and he and Mrs. 
Curtis extended heartiest welcome to all. 
There was a lot of thinking being done by that 
congregation. What! A minister of the 
gospel to countenance women 's clubs ! For the 
significance of the word '*club'' was to them 
synonymous with woman's rights, and woman's 
rights women! The good Lord deliver us, so 
prayed more than one woman and almost all 
the men. Oh, what next, and at the Eectory, too ? 
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* * Oh, heaven 's justice, what are we coming to T ' 
asked some in undertones. ^^Are you going?'' 
asked others of their friends and acquaintances. 

* * I am not sure, ' ' some answered, and others 
said nothing. 

The day, or rather evening, had been set for 
the following Thursday, which was to be the 
regular meeting day of the club, only this once 
it was to be in the evening to give the men a 
chance to assist right from the start, and under- 
stand what it was all about. There were four 
days intervening, and much that was said dur- 
ing that time was not complimentary to wom- 
en's clubs, and the men, particularly, lamented 
the day when women's clubs were first thought 

of. It was all so new here in little M , 

it came like a cloudburst in the midst of these 
sultry days. It had one advantage though, the 
subject gave people so much to think and talk 
about that the heat was less felt, and by the time 
Thursday came the matter had been pretty well 
threshed out, and everybody was curious to see 
what would happen. When the evening finally 
came, the little Eectory was crowded from top 
to bottom, people were sitting on the stairs, and 
in the halls, and outside of the porch windows, 
and wherever anybody could sit or stand. 

The Eectory, a pretty, modem cottage with 
little turrets and bay windows, and wide porches 
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all aroundy stood a little back from the road near 
the church, and was very picturesque with its i 
vines and flowers. Fortunately for the crowded 
visitors in the Rectory, there had come up a re- 
freshing thunderstorm in the afternoon that 
cooled oflf the air delightfully, and with all win- 
dows and doors open, no one was uncomfort- 
able. A pleasant semi-light prevailed, as no 
direct light glared at the visitors, shaded lamps 
being placed here and there. A large shaded 
lamp on a small table at one end of the long 
drawing-room, gave light to the speakers who, 
with a glass pitcher of refreshing ice water near 
them, looked ready for their task of the evening. 

There were three ladies, two from New York 
and one from Boston, and the men in the assem- 
bly were much astonished to find two of them 
young and handsome, well but simply gowned, 
and of elegant bearing. The third, a slight, 
middle aged woman, with prematurely white 
hair and large soft brown eyes, was most at- 
tractive. The lines of her countenance, that 
told of much mental agony, also told of a con- 
quered world and a heart big enough to hold its 
misery, big enough to understand its needs. 

Mrs. Anvers who had been made president of 

the Allert Club of M rose and explained 

the purpose of the club 's having been called into 
existence, and stated what, with the help of the 
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men, they hoped in future to be able to accom- 
plish for the benefit of humanity; and that those 
of the women in their midst who had had a 
chance to see and know what other women in 
the world were doing for the betterment of the 
rest of humanity, were anxious to bring the 
helping hand to their own. * * We are not will- 
ing to be back numbers in the onward march of 
intelligence. Women had risen to remain stand- 
ing, and were not willing to sit down unheard. 
As this is new to us here at M our speak- 
ers to-day will tell you some things that will per- 
haps startle you somewhat, but will, I am sure, 
make you all think seriously on the subject of 
woman's education and the future training of 
the people. I will introduce Mrs. Stella Armi- 
tage who will give us a short address.'* 

* ' I am honored to be asked to say a few words 
to this new, and to all appearances, brilliant and 
valuable club, ' ' began the speaker. * ' It will be 
valuable, because at last we shall have our hus- 
bands, fathers and brothers come to listen to 
us, and find out that we are good for something 
besides housework and the dear children; in 
fact, that we are preparing for the better fulfill- 
ment of our duties in that respect. Club life 
has led women to realize that an interchange of 
ideas and ideals has vastly benefited her. She 
is waking up to the fact that a thorough knowl- 
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edge of many things will help her to find the best 
that lies in her children, to bring these qualities 
out and suppress those which are undesirable. 
She is learning that there never was a great man 
but what an intelligent, well-informed, noble 
woman was at the bottom of his life, and in most 
cases, the mother. 

*' Every step that the woman takes upward, 
leads the world upward, every step that she takes 
downward, leads the world downward. Men as 
yet take club life as a huge joke, but many are 
realizing that it means a change, a very great 
change, in this world's management. Men have 
ruled long, and the world might be better. 
They did not realize that it takes the whole 
human being, and not merely the half, to make 
this world what Jesus would have it, and make 
good his kind words, * Peace on earth, good will 
toward men,' and, let me add, toward women. 
He said at one time, when Mary came to him, 
before he ascended the cross, * What have I to 
do with thee, woman? My time has not yet 
come.' But it is coming now, and one after 
another the male portion of the world is waking 
up to the fact that only when the watchful, wide- 
awake, loving side of humanity, joins with the 
strong, powerful, energetic side can a full, 
grand work be done. 

** Woman will find a way to save her sons 
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from being torn to pieces by bullet and bayonet ; 
she will find a way to teach the future genera- 
tions justice, kindliness, truth and purity of 
living, so that woman may be guarded all along 
the line and come to realize her full worth, and 
fit herself for her task. There is a way of do- 
ing everything, so one will find the way, and 
nothing is impossible. Thus we hope through 
woman's clubs — ^though we must expect to 
struggle a long time — to find a way to help men 
run this old world on better lines than it has 
been done all along. There is so much to 
change, so much to do, and with the intelligent 
coming forward of men to aid us, much that is 
now chaos and misery may be brought to order 
and comfort for all concerned. It would take 
too long to enumerate even a few of the evils 
that club women hope to rectify, so I will only 
say, * God bless the men who are realizing what 
women are trying to do.' 

* * Do not judge clubs by what a few silly and 
wild-minded women may do, but judge us by the 
earnest work we are trying to accomplish. Men 
can do much for the betterment of the world if 
they will think less of our pretty gowns and 
more of our brains ; take greater pleasure in our 
true companionship than in our silly twaddle. 
I know men love to feel their superiority as con- 
trasted with women's silliness, but what does 
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either side gain by it and where is the justice? 
Woman is not really silly, nor is man superior. 
They both inherit from father and mother, else, 
by this time, the woman would be an imbecile, 
and the man either a demi-god or a ferocious 
brute. Thus each is entitled to a full share of 
learning, interests and work. The whole world 
must be open to woman as well as man, and each 
strive for the highest good so that none may 
over-reach and exploit the other. The truly in- 
telligent woman helps the man build up. Let 
the truly intelligent man help her to refine the 
world. * ' 

Mrs. Anvers arose and gracefully thanked the 
speaker for her short but effective talk, and said 
that Mrs. Thomas Brittin would now give the 
members and guests of the Allert Club of 

M a talk on what brought them together 

as a club, namely, the possibility of helping the 
unemployed at the instigation and expense of 
cities and states. She took her seat and the 
lady mentioned arose and stepped forward to 
the edge of the improvised platform. 

* * Ladies and Gentlemen, * ' she said, * 4t is my 
pleasure and honor to address you in this, the 
first effort in this beautiful village, to find ways 
and means to help those who are dependent 
upon others for work, and thus for sustenance. 
We can, of course, only speak of it at present, 
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but I am informed that we may hope to establish 
here in this small center a bureau where the men 
who seek employment here may find the farms, 
mills and other country occupations that need 
help, registered, and where we may send anyone 
who is really seeking work. Of course, we must 
get each village in the state to establish just 
such a center, so that we may not be overrun 
with applicants. 

* ' Our aim, however, is only to show that with 
a little thought there need be no one out of em- 
ployment. The countries have roads to make 
and keep in order, and this could be done with 
the unemployed at somewhat less wages than 
offered by manufacturers and other establish- 
ments, so that this work will remain open all the 
year round to those who need employment. 
With this, I believe, a beginning might be made 
toward relieving distress. When we are once 
using our brains to think out the best interests 
of the community, and the whole state is inter- 
ested in what can be done for all who are in 
need of employment, I believe we can also find 
use for all those who can be employed profit- 
ably and who are now a burden. Thus a great 
deal could be done toward helping one and all 
to help themselves. 

''We send a tramp to prison for being a 
tramp, why not establish an island or other se- 
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questered spot where the unwilling must work 
for their own living and be of use to the com- 
munity at large? In the first place these use- 
less members of society would be out of the way 
of temptation to plunder, and in the second 
place be useful by making articles for the bene- 
fit of others who need to be helped, such as hos- 
pitals, poor farms and orphan asylums where 
shoes, clothing, hats, underwear and every 
other necessity could be supplied at nominal 
cost 

^ ^ Every citizen might be taxed a small amount 
for the payment of such enforced workers. If 
begging were made a crime, we would soon rid 
the country of thousands of tramps who are un- 
willing to work, and the honest worker would 
more easily find employment. True liberty 
must always be understood to lie in the fact that 
a person may make of himself or herself what 
their brains wUl permit, without being ham- 
pered by government or oppression. Liberty 
certainly does not consist in asking all of others 
and giving nothing; that one might call plain 
cheek. 

' * There is plenty of work to do in these United 
States, and with a rational distribution of 
forces no one need go hungry. Naturally, so 
long as we are willing to let a few run all of 
the working interests in this country, so long we 
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shall see the helpless. I believe if each state, 
each city, would create a board of ways and 
means, composed of an equal number of men 
and women whose duty it is to find ways for pro- 
viding work for the unemployed, a way might 
be found. During stringencies, public expendi- 
tures in not absolutely urgent lines might be 
suspended, and the money used to do useful 
work for the cities and states, such as paving 
streets, making roads, and other work near at 
hand, at less cost than would be the case ordi- 
narily and thus the unemployed be helped. 
Public laundries might be added to the line of 
work left for the needy. We can all of us think 
and suggest, and some way will be found to help 
the helpless. Eemember this is a free country 
still, and its governors .and officials are placed 
by you and your suggestions must be heeded and 
considered. ' ^ 

The lady thanked her hearers for their close 
attention and sat down by the side of the last 
speaker. 

Mrs. Anvers again rose to announce the next 
speaker, Mrs. Euth Varity, who would now talk 
to them on Club Propaganda, the most neces- 
sary step toward creating a better understand- 
ing of the woman 's work of the future, to arouse 
all women to their duties and awaken them to 
their powers and abilities. * ^ Ladies and gentle- 
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men, I herewith present Mrs. Euth Varity of 
Boston. * * 

The slender, sweet-faced, white-haired woman 
rose slowly, her large brown eyes looking earn- 
estly over the audience, and made a step or two 
forward, then in a softly modulated voice be- 
gan: 

* * The proverbial hand that rocked the cradle 
until most people had their brains muddled so 
that neither man or woman could see their best 
interests, will, I hope, in future take a rest and 
let Woman's Education have a chance to show 
what can be done toward creating a better, no- 
bler, more useful and intelligent humanity. 
Man has held the public floor for ages, and the 
result might have been better by far. Woman 's 
ignorance has not been a helpful factor. The 
world needs intelligent helpful women, and the 
future male portion of it will improve under her 
care and guidance. It has not yet been demon- 
strated that we can get much out of nothing, and 
while the average woman remains a simple fe- 
male she can do little to elevate the male. I am 
speaking of the vast masses. A training to self- 
help and self-esteem and understanding of her 
worth and high mission, will do away with much 
that drags down the world and keeps it low. 
As for the leisure classes and the reading peo- 
ple, there is only this to say. The best and no- 
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blest men the world has known were those who 
had a fine, wise, noble mother who could bring 
out the boy's and youth's best traits, and few 
men attained true height of character who had 
not some fine woman to help them. 

^ * Clubs are still in their experimental state, 
but a very promising experiment. If we can 
promote woman 's loyalty to woman, we are do- 
ing much, for only in unity is strength. 

**It is my privilege to-day to try and waken 
the responsibility of you club women to your full 
duty of club work. We are all of us becoming 
absorbed in certain work, but the full meaning 
of club work is being somewhat lost sight of. 
We need a new start and new women to make 
it. No one has a higher reverence and regard 
for the brave women who were the pioneers in 
the woman 's movement than I have. It was no 
easy task to face the world in other times when 
woman was extremely sensitive to public opin- 
ion, owing to her narrow sphere, and we cannot 
show enough appreciation for these strong 
willed women who saw the right and strove with 
all their might for it, although each act was 
ridiculed, criticised and opposed on every hand. 

' ' In these days of the better understanding of 
the proportion of things, when we are doing 
what we know to be right, and the world sneers, 
we simply shrug our shoulders and say, *Wait 
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until you are sufficiently wide awake to know 
what you are sneering at and you will possibly 
change your mind/ The supersensitiveness 
has given place to fine scorn. How often may 
not those older women have gone from the plat- 
form to their own quiet rooms and thrown them- 
selves face downwards, covering their face with 
their hands in shame, sorrow and pain at being 
so misunderstood and reviled by press and 
public. 

*^How they must have felt the injustice of 
men, sorrowing that they themselves might not 
be men, with the understanding for women, that 
they might go out and battle more successfully 
in woman's cause. How their hearts must have 
burned at the thought that men had only the use 
for woman that they chose to put her to in those 
grosser days. Now we have many fine men of 
better, purer thought and understanding; men 
who see that the proper exercise of woman's 
brains, talents and powers, is her right and can 
only tend to help the world to better things. 
These men no longer oppose woman's right to 
think and act independently, in fact, there are 
hundreds of men who are quietly helping woman 
in every way to gain her point, as to standing on 
her own footing. God bless these men, and 
God bless the women who went before to show 
the way. The latter have done nobly and their 
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work will speak for them still louder in the fu- 
ture. Some of them, the first leaders, have 
gone to their rest ; many of those who were their 
disciples are still among us, and we are glad to 
be allowed to speak to them with the voice, to 
hold them by the hand and love them for their 
brave following of the right. Some of them are 
broad-minded as their leaders, and some of 
them have become less strong and wide awake, 
wishing for the right still, but unable to grasp 
new situations and conditions. 

* * We have come to a point in club life where 
it must take a vigorous upward start or else 
become lax and impotent. The work of our 
leaders has shown that only through clubs (the 
school of the adult woman), can woman be 
brought to a realization of her worth and power. 
Only through clubs can she be broadened and 
strengthened; thus, only through clubs can an 
ultimate result be reached. It is the cult, the 
propaganda of clubs, which must first of all 
occupy our minds. There is always a time 
when after a long tedious struggle a matter be- 
comes easy to accomplish, and this time we 
have reached in clubdom. The hard persever- 
ing struggle of the disciples has been crowned 
with success. There are to-day thousands of 
clubs all over the United States and the worst 
part of the battle is won. But — ^and there is a 
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great but — the time has also come when the 
sluggard thinks there is no more work to do, 
and there we may stumble. Only a short time 
ago men were beginning to fear women 's clubs, 
and began to work against them quietly, for not 
all men by any means are wide-awake enough, or 
generous, or just enough to let woman work out 
her own salvation. The leaders of the present 
day cannot possibly be the same kind of women 
of other days, more than the business men of 
other times could cope with the business man 
of to-day. The methods, the viewpoints, the 
standards have changed. We must have lead- 
ers who understand our conditions ; leaders who 
have grown up with new ideas and ideals and 
can grasp larger, greater problems. 

**We need women for leaders who not only 
comprehend the needs of woman 's cause, but the 
necessity of bringing within the cause all women 
from every walk of life. We need organizers 
to-day who know life from all standpoints; 
women of presence and determination; women 
of tact, and at the same time congeniality. 
They must be above small things ; must be able 
to grasp fully the needs of all classes and know 
how to apply the required methods to bring 
about through club life an understanding 
among all women, a desire for the same object, 
a good will to acquire the same power and un- 
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derstanding of this object. Therefore we 
require leaders and organizers of no mean 
power, and the propaganda of clubs must be- 
come the main object again as it has been once 
before. But it must be on other lines, and all 
we require to gain the desired result is to select 
the proper leaders, clear-headed women of force 
and character ; women who will, after the clubs 
are organized all up and down the woman world, 
see that all clubs are gradually brought up to 
the point where they shall know what power 
means to them, be they sewing clubs, literary 
clubs, cooking clubs, or plain A. B. C. clubs in 
which the alien woman and the totally ignorant 
shall learn to read and gradually become suf- 
ficiently educated to understand what is said to 
her, and be trained to aim for the right when 
we shall once have gained our say-so in this 
world. 

^^We need workers; hard workers; women 
whom it is a pleasure and comfort to follow be- 
cause they want to do their best and lead us 
onward to the goal. Clubs are the schools 
where women may learn to contain themselves, 
where they may learn to do business on a busi- 
ness basis and to know parliamentary laws and 
matters. 

' ^ The self-made Lords of creation are begin- 
ning to fear this strength, but their waking up 
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is late, too late. The good seed is sown and 
woman has found out the pleasure and power 
of knowledge, and the old man will be disap- 
pointed that the old woman is going out and 
the new one coming in. 

* * Some of the younger generation of men who 
have been brought up by the so-called advanced 
women, are beginning to ask how did woman 
stand that sort of thing, meaning woman's sub- 
ordinate condition ; but they have plenty of op- 
portunity still to find out, for the luxurious 
classes of women are not ready to give up their 
lazy self-indulgence and prefer to be a man's 
household goddess to being his partner. Yet 
many are coming to the fore with intelligent aid 
in the work of regenerating women, so that man 
may be regenerated in turn in the coining gen- 
erations, and the tears of some of the good old 
male aunties who decry clubs, will flow in vain 
and they will find out that only the self-indulg- 
ent and elderly women will appreciate them. 

* * The fool woman, like the fool man, will al- 
ways be with us, but the average human of the 
future must be benefited by woman 's growth to 
higher stature mentally, as well as physically, 
which latter she is fast gaining through her 
greater liberty of action and larger life. Man 
in his selfishness and blindness does not even 
see his own work. He calls justice a woman, 
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she is blindfolded so that she may judge man 
nnbiasedly. 

* * He calls purity woman, not that he may fol- 
low her, but that she may be useful to his ends. 
But perfection is called man (Jesus), and per- 
fection will ultimately win when man and 
woman in perfection shall be combined — while 
man alone judges, judgment cannot be perfect, 
for he sees all things from but one side. Indi- 
vidually, in his home, he knows this to be the 
truth, but publicly he fears woman, and yet he 
will never reach the road to Jesus until it be 
pointed out to him by woman. 

**The church, as well as state, needs the 
woman brain and heart to become just, for 
neither man nor woman is perfect, nor ever can 
be perfect, in him or herself. If thus far man 
has overruled woman and kept the world down, 
it is because her viewpoint has been disregarded 
publicly. This viewpoint has been hampered 
by the too narrow scope which man and custom 
have permitted her ; given the same chances, she 
will perfect his work, and, in turn, he will per- 
fect hers. So long as neither can wholly com- 
prehend the other, how shall they find perfec- 
tion t Eeligion, the outcome of human need, will 
find its perfect expression when the whole heart, 
that is the man's and the woman's, will have 
found the simple truths of Jesus. While 
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woman may not discuss with man its questions 
on an equal basis of education and training, sel- 
fishness on the part of the church corporation 
will continue, and justice not only keep her 
bandage forever, but judge only wioman ad- 
versely and never man. 

^'Let the woman element enter freely into all 
questions, especially the church, where woman 
is only judged and never represented, but by 
the mother of Jesus, and that in a paradoxical 
maimer which may be interpreted in many ways. 
I choose to believe that the truly wise men of 
the East knew that perfection must be bom of 
woman. The Saints are all men, and only a few 
women admitted; the martyrs are mostly 
women and only a few men. Any woman in 
former times who dared let it be known that she 
was not a mere secondary, was promptly burned 
at the stake for a witch. It was such a generous 
way of church and state to keep women down 
and out. Woman's mind and heart always 
were a secondary consideration, her usefulness 
to man alone being regarded, and unless she 
suppressed all individuality she was quite off 
the marketable value — yet man has found his 
best achievements on earth where a wide-awake, 
bright woman was his companion, were it 
mother, wife or sweetheart. He calls her his 
inspiration, not thinking, or else not admitting 
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for a moment, that it was her brains and his 
together that achieved the result. God knew 
what he was about when he made woman natur- 
ally brighter than man, for as she was the one 
upon whom the human race depended, she was 
the one to be subtler, wiser, readier to perform 
the slow tedious and laborious task of bringing 
humanity through infancy and training and 
guarding the young day and night. 

' * Civilization itself was brought about by her, 
the home first, the state later, and all this with- 
out the slightest compensation or recognition, 
outside of meat, drink and clothing, and to the 
vast majority not enough of that. All rights 
in the world were reserved to men. What good 
was man's praise to the wife and mother and 
pure maid when, after writing sonnets to these, 
he would go out and see what other woman he 
could destroy? Does it not show on the face 
of it that all this praise and lauding was purely 
from selfish motives? Does it not show that 
the non-education of woman in the past, her ex- 
clusion from all things outside her own four 
walls, was the greatest of all injustice, and can- 
not at least the intelligent man see that only one- 
half of the world has been developed, and that 
the life of Jesus cannot come true until the 
other half also has been developed? Most men 
away down in their hearts know that their sue- 
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cesses could not have been but for the little 
woman beside them. Why not take her by the 
hand and say honestly, *You have helped me 
to be what I am ; come and take your share in 
this world *s thought and action/ 

**To spread these new methods of training 
women for their better understanding, we need 
the clubs, and we need the sanction of men for 
these clubs. They do not now understand what 
it means for future human society to have 
woman trained to understand better her own 
work, which she now does through love, but im- 
perfectly, saying * I do the best I know how, ' and 
that best can only be judged by results, which 
thus far have left the human far behind Jesus 
Christ, when, with woman *a training to her du- 
ties as well as to understanding man's work, 
the way to this higher development of the race 
may be found readily. 

*'The federation of clubs will soon show the 
power women have gained and, though many 
women do not yet understand its full meaning, 
they are beginning to see into the possibilities 
of the future, through the concerted action 
which must come to pass through this federa- 
tion. The city federation will in time have its 
power over the city clubs and help direct their 
training. The state federation will have full 
communication with the city federations, and 
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the general federation will in time convene the 
state federations and through them direct the 
government and training of women. To un- 
initiated ears, particularly to men, this seems 
fabulous, but it is none the less true and coming 
to pass faster than most of us dream. Those 
women who have for some time been in club 
life, will understand what I mean and to these 
I will say, ^Use your utmost power with your 
friends and club members to induce them to 
start new clubs and rest not until all women 
have a chance to realize what is right for them 
to do.' When this understanding comes to 
them in the form of talks and short lectures on 
useful subjects, which will give the plain people 
an insight into the care of body and spirit, as 
well as a larger idea of their duties and respon- 
sibilities, the child labor question, for instance, 
will solve itself, for mothers will not knowingly 
stunt their children and thus take from them 
their best chances on earth. 

^ ^ They will also learn that if they send their 
children to school instead of to factories, full 
grown men and women will have to be em- 
ployed, and the employer will not pile up quite 
so many millions because he has to pay a grown- 
up person full wages, thus some of the money 
will go back among the people, and their chil- 
dren will grow up healthy and useful instead of 
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stunted and sickly, to make better and stronger 
men and women in future. One other result, 
which no doubt will be welcome to men as well 
as women, would be the comparative ease with 
which important changes could be made and one 
particularly which I have for some time thought 
about, is a new method of home making. It is 
a pity that so many homes should be destroyed 
through the difficulties of the help question, and 
this alone will tend to the dissolution of society. 
Mistress and servant thus far have been pitched 
against each other, why not accept new condi- 
tions and find a way out of the difficulty? In 
this case let brotherly love, or rather sisterly 
love, according to Jesus, have a chance. Women 
help is no longer willing to stand for slavery of 
any kind, and to keep the world going aright, 
we will have to treat our household help as men 
treat their carpenters, their masons, their book- 
keepers, and men generally — that is, on an equal 
footing of man to man. Thus we shall have to 
treat our assistants in the home as woman to 
woman, be on a friendly footing with them and 
pay them by the day, in this way our work will 
be done and their lives belong to themselves. 
On this latter proposition I have been asked, 
* What about the morals of the future household 
help?' And on this point I again say to the 
clubs, when all women can be taught through 
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the clubs, the morality of the women will be 
looked after by good, fine-minded women who 
will, as I have stated before, wake them 
up to their woman's worth and responsi- 
bility. 

^^Here I would like to suggest a few points 
which to me seem very essential for the further 
good understanding among the women who are 
already in clubs. One is the holding of office ; 
this is a matter which should be considered 
seriously. It is not well that any one set of offi- 
cers should occupy the platform for any length 
of time. It tends to create onesidedness, self- 
will and arbitrariness. The frequent change of 
officers creates new interest, gives new impetus 
and thus keeps club life interesting, for, no mat- 
ter how good a president or other officer may 
be, time, the intrepid changer of all things, 
changes even presidents from good to indiffer- 
ent, from indifferent to poor, and from poor to 
bad in most cases. In some form or other, the 
work or the relation changes and we have a one- 
sided government. Therefore it cannot be too 
strongly impressed upon new clubs that a 
change of government is desirable. Be the 
clubs Mother's Clubs, or Household Economy 
Clubs, or Cooking Clubs, Dressmaking Clubs, or 
what not, there are all kinds of good mothers, all 
kinds of good household economists, all kinds 
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of good cooks, and all kinds of good dressmak- 
ers, and all good persons should have a chance 
to use their knowledge for the benefit of the 
whole. This is the case from the simplest up to 
the very highest clubs of literature and learn- 
ing. 

**If I use the ordinary and most necessary 
forms of woman's work as the titles for clubs, 
it is because most women, and certainly most 
men, will recognize the utility of just such clubs. 
Other things may be brought before them in 
good time and their minds trained in all direc- 
tions. Proper reading during some time of the 
session, will determine the trend of the club's 
tastes, abilities and powers. Let us then on- 
ward in the scattering broadcast of the schools 
where we may hope to train the women of all 
classes for their future work. We may strive 
as we will, not until all women want what we 
want, will we get it, be it equal pay for equal 
work, or any right to stand on our own feet and 
help the world. ' ' 

When the woman had done speaking, a hush 
fell over the audience, a new world had been 
opened to them. Women reasoning and active! 
It was unheard of, and yet it seemed so natural, 
and what she had said was so true there was 
no denying it. They were plain facts and the 
men realized that something had been all wrong, 
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but they must think it over and find themselves 
in the matter before they were willing to express 
an opinion. The women were less reticent and 
expressed themselves as agreeing with most 
that the speaker had said and many asked to 
join the club, since there was no longer any fear 
that it would not be a success, showing clearly 
that once a train of thought is set in motion, 
when it is based upon a truth, it is irresistible 
and nothing can hold it in check again. It must 
be thought out to its full import and the appli- 
cation will find itself. 

All went home satisfied that their evening was 
well spent, and that their pastor was a wide- 
awake man who could lend himself to new ideas 
and progress, who could walk in the march of 
the world and work for the enlightenment and 
consequent help of the people. 

The weeks passed and the club thrived. 
Some of the men whom custom held fast in its 
thraldom, could not understand why women 
should want to mix themselves in the doings of 
the town, which heretofore had always been at- 
tended to by the male element. 

The Tax Conamissioner, Anvers, whose wife 
was so ardent in the work for improvement in 
every direction, and who himself had not the 
slightest use for changes, could not help ex- 
pressing his views to the sexton, Mr. Stone, one 
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morning when they met at the usual meeting 
place, the post-office. ' ' Times has changed and 
I don^t know what to make of it,^^ scratching 
himself behind the left ear, ''women folks talk 
an awful lot of rot about everythUig, seems 
they Ve got too much time to read, and get an 
idea that there is something in the world be- 
sides husbands, babies and households, and now 
they Ve got a notion they are going to change the 
whole world. 

''Used to be different in my mother's and 
grandmother 's time when they had to fetch the 
water from the spring or well, and do the baking 
and spinning. Now, they just turn on a faucet 
and let the water run. No more lamps to 
clean, fill and trim, just turn a button and you 
get all the light you want. That's what's the 
matter, they've got too much time. My mother 
suited me all right, and Mary was all right too 
when I married her, but now she wants to bring 
up the next generation different. Guess what 
was good enough for me is good enough for my 
children. What's the use of them high-falutin 
notions about bringing up children! Train 
them in the way they should go from the start, 
she says, and train all children of the people 
through kindergartens ; now what good do you 
s'pose that's going to do, pressing everything 
and everybody into school, by and bye one will 
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have to go to school to learn how to eat and 
drink. ^ ^ 

'* Couldn't harm a bit,'' said the sexton, 
laughing heartily, * * some people do slobber and 
munch awfully. ' ' 

Mr. Anvers' grievance was too deep for hi- 
larity and he said gravely, ' * You seem to think 
it's a joke, but wait until your wife gets into 
this thing, maybe she '11 tell you what Mary said 
to me only yesterday. 'Phil,' says she, when 
I told her I thought women had enough to do if 
they would look after their households and chil- 
dren, *Phil,' says she, *we will not only learn 
how to cook, wash and iron, keep house 
and take care of the children, but we will teach 
you how to do it, and then we will learn what 
you know, and a good deal that you don 't know 
besides. Then perhaps we women will be able 
to raise our boys to be men who will have a 
better opinion of themselves than to allow them- 
selves to do the vicious, stupid or foolish things 
they seem to think quite manly now, and will 
cultivate tastes that will not permit them to in- 
dulge themselves at the expense of other hu- 
mans or God's other creatures.' " 

* * He, he, so she wants to teach ye to cook, 
wash and iron, what does she want to do that 
for ! ' ' asked the sexton. 

' ' Well, she says, ' ' said Anvers, * * that she be- 
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lieves it just as wrong for men to be deprived of 
that knowledge as it is to deprive women of 
some trade by which they can live, if it becomes 
necessary for them to earn their own living; 
and, she says that the men are the sufferers by 
not knowing how to do the most necessary and 
most elementary things, when they are called 
upon to defend the country. There are ten 
times more men killed by neglect and unsani- 
tary conditions than by bullets, she said, for 
men who are always looked after by women are 
not fit to look after details of this kind if they 
have not learned how. ^ ^ 

* * Eight she is, ^ ^ said the sexton, * * but how we 
will look trying to learn. Ha, ha, ha ! ^ ^ 

**0h, she says there is no use trying to 
teach an old dog new tricks, but the children 
must be taught how. ^ ^ 

**Does she help you in your workr' asked the 
sexton. 

* ' Oh, no, ' ^ answered Anvers, * ' I do that my- 
self. The only thing she does is, when I bring 
the tax bills home, she copies them all in a book, 
and she does it neatly too, I must say, and writes 
out the tax bills. I am not much at writing and 
it is easy to her. ' ' 

'*And what do you doT' asked the sexton. 

* ' Oh, I take in the taxes and send out the bills 
and sort them, ^ ' answered Anvers. 
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* * That is quite enough for one man, ^ ^ said the 
sexton, ' * do you take your meals regular like ? ' ^ 

**0h, Mary's a good cook and is always on 
time,'' said Anvers, who did not see the gibe. 
' ^ I have nothing to complain of, only I don 't 
want to be bothered hearing about all kinds of 
things that don't concern me, what the devil do 
I want to know outside of my own work any- 
how?" 

* * Oh, oh ! " exclaimed the sexton, ' ' easy now, 
don't forget that you belong to the church and 
don't swear." 

^ ^ Well, it do make me mad to hear Mary talk- 
ing." 

* ^ I can understand it, I can understand it, * ' 
said the sexton slowly. * * One hates to be both- 
ered with what one finds hard to see into. I 
wouldn't find fault with Mary though if I were 
you, she 's all right, thinks no doubt that swear- 
ing like other things is a habit and believes in 
children being taught not to want to do it. Go 
home, old man, and help Mary with her work." 



CHAPTER XVni 



FBOLICKING 



The smniner drew to its close, and prepara- 
tions were already under way for the coming 
wedding in the later fall. Elmer Garrick had 

stayed on at M . He had taken rooms at 

a quiet inn at M proper, and had sent for 

little Annita's governess and a maid to come 
and remain with her, he having to go back and 
forth to the city to business. He was often seen 
riding and driving or autoing with Miss Elms- 
brow. It was rumored that there would be 
more than one wedding in the autumn. Annita 
had become deeply attached to the lovely Miss 
Elmsbrow, and on one occasion when most of 
our little circle were at tea at Rosehenge and 
Anna Selton was present, little Annita had 
vouchsafed the information that she loved Miss 
Anna, and she loved Auntie Trowbridge, and 
she loved Dorothy, but she loved Miss Elms- 
brow bestest, and she was going to marry them 
all. 

* * You will I ' ^ asked Uncle Darrit, while Elmer 
Garrick blushed. '*What about the authori- 
ties r^ 
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**What^s authorities, daddy! '^ asked Annita. 

* * Authorities, ' ' said Uncle Darrit, * ' are a por- 
tion of the genus homo apportioned off to work 
for the benefit of the rest of humanity, but who 
usually work for their own benefit. ' ^ 

*^ What's benefit?'^ again asked the little 
woman, the last big word catching her attention. 

* ' Benefit, ' ' said Richard Driscol, who had run 
up from the city for the day, *^ benefit is some- 
thing you get for nothing while others are doing 
the work, ' ' helping himself to a big slice of cake. 

Dicky-boy, as Annita called the scion of the 
house, was to return to his preparatory school 
at Trenton, and Annita was much perturbed. 
Who was going to romp with her and Czar when 
Dick went away? 

She was not alone in looking forward to a 
lonely time when the bright, boyish laughter 
should be heard no longer at Rosehenge. To be 
sure, there would be less noise, Coco the parrot, 
for instance, who kept up a continual din the 
moment Dick entered the house, would be si- 
lenced to a great extent. There would be no 
attempt at playing tag with Annita, Czar and 
Bobby through the halls and rooms of Rose- 
henge. Out of doors never did seem big 
enough for the long-limbed lad, but the truth of 
the matter was, it was always so sweet to be 
near mother, but of course "we would not admit 
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that SO we just brought all our pranks into the 
midst of home. 

Eichard Driscol had his share of teasing 
through the hard work Dick had had to train 
the parrot to answer when asked, **Who does 
not smoker' '^Richard the crank.'' This had 
borne fruit in more ways than one. Ques- 
tion asking became an amusement with them 
all, and Coco entered into the fun and an- 
swered at random, often producing the most 
amusing effects. Once when Richard Driscol 
was being teased and had asked the parrot in 
return, *'Who is the biggest crank!" Coco an- 
swered like a flash, *' Dicky-boy. " And once 
when asked, '*Who does not smoke?" sedately 
answered, *' Bobby." 



CHAPTEE XrX 



OUPID BUSY 



Time passed quickly and our little circle at 
Eosehenge found themselves at the threshold 
of the pretty ivy-covered church. The bride 
had just gone and the bridesmaids and ushers 
were leaving for Eosehenge, with the wedding 
party following. 

The reception over, and only the flowers and 
the disarranged breakfast left to tell of the 
great event that had come to its inmates, the 
silence was almost oppressive, and one heard 
soft sobbing from an inner room. In the library 
stood two women locked in each other ^s arms, 
the one weeping bitterly, her baby, her little 
girl, had gone away from her, never to be all 
her own again. She knew that her child would 
be happy, but it was hard to give her up to an- 
other, though she had taken him into her heart 
as only a noble woman could, entirely and 
wholly. For her child 's sake she must love him 
as she loved her child, else she could not hope to 
be just and true to both, and she meant to make 
him feel that he could come to her as her own 
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child could come, that the mother-in-law should 
find no place among them but mother should. 

Anna Selton tried to console her, but the 
mother's heart was aching and the tears must 
flow. Just then George Darrit entered, took his 
sister from the arms of his fiancee, laying her 
head on his shoulder, petting and caressing her 
as though she were a little child. When she had 
wept herself more quiet, she looked up at her 
brother and said, **0h, how lonely this world 
would be now but for you and Anna, I could not 
bear it. ' ' 

* * Now we will try and not think about the 
day's happenings,'' said Darrit, *'my auto is 
ready and we will go out for a long spin. 
Thomas Deering is perfectly trustworthy as 
chauffeur. We will pick up Dick on the way. 
I told him to be at the post-office when the wed- 
ding party had dispersed, and we would take 
him with us. He is to return to his Alma Mater 
in the morning, and we must give him a good 
time while we have him, eh, little mother?" 

Mrs. Trowbridge and Anna were soon ready, 
with extra wraps for the evening, for George 
did not intend to bring them back to dinner, but 
decided to dine at the club at Tuxedo when they 
would not be back before eleven o 'clock, and by 
that time his sister would be so tired she would 
sleep, and forget her heartache. 
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Two months later there was another wedding 

at M , but this time it was a quiet one, 

only a few friends to gather in the little church 
on Christmas eve, when Anna Selton and 
George Darrit were made one. She wanted it 
so. * * We are both ships that came near passing 
each other in the night, ^ ' she said, ' ^ and we have 
found our way to each other at last. It is the 
birth of a new life, full of beauty and loveliness, 
let it come to us on the eve of Christ's birth. 
The snow, the cold, has been about our hearts so 
long, that this time of the year is best fitted for 
the consummation of our happiness, and spring 
will come, spring will be ours always. ' ' 



CHAPTER XX 



THINKING 



A YEAB had gone by and Bosehenge was again 
in its autumn glory. All was astir with excite- 
ment and expectancy. Dorothy was in her 
room, the same rose-colored, white-curtained 
room to which we first took her upon her return 
from her visit to New York. She was lying on 
the couch, pale and suffering. The doctor came 
and went, and a nurse was gliding about quietly. 

Anna Selton Darrit and Mrs. Trowbridge 
were in an adjoining room, and the men were 
gathered in the library silently awaiting news 
from the sick room. The agony had lasted all 
night and all day, and still there was no change. 
Late afternoon had come and the village doctor 
returned with an obstetrician and the hearts of 
all sank, and prayers silent and fervent went up 
to heaven for the safe deliverance of sweet 
Dorothy. 

Bichard Driscol when he saw the doctors en- 
ter, stole out softly from the group gathered 
in the library and went up to the room where 
Mrs. Trowbridge and Anna were waiting. He 
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was pale and looked as though an iron had en- 
tered his heart. *^ Mother," was all he could 
say as Mrs. Trowbridge came toward him. 
* * Hush, boy, God is with us, ' ' and together they 
waited. 

The men, George Darrit, Elmer Garrick, and 
the Rev. Curtis who had come to give them com- 
fort, sat quietly talking in low tones of the aw- 
f ulness of birth. ' ^ Women go down to the very 
gates of death when a child is to come into the 
world, yet we think ourselves brave when we go 
to war, ' ' said the reverend gentleman. * * If we 
are shot, we hardly realize it in the excitement 
of ^ the events of the time, with the chances ten 
to one we do not get shot; but a woman, week 
after week, month after month, looks death 
straight in the eye and blesses her maker for 
the privilege, for she is to give birth to a new 
being. And when it has come, the care, the 
watchfulness day and night, year after year, 
until that babe shall have grown to manhood or 
womanhood is a gigantic work. * ' 

* * There have been great changes in women in 
our country since I left it years ago,*' said El- 
mer Garrick. *^The women have awakened to 
their powers, but only we men, rocked by the 
hands of the women of the nineteenth century, 
fail to see the halo that rests about the head of 
the male child to-day, that is being soothed and, 
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hushed by the hands and voice of the intdligent 
women of the twentieth century/' 

Whereupon the Eev. Mr. Curtis said, **What 
right have we men to take a greater share of 
this world's affairs than we allot to women, what 
right have we to allot at all? We, who under- 
stand, ought to battle for woman's full freedom, 
as women have battled for our lives from birth 
to manhood, with all their strength, devotion 
and love. As they have battled long ages and 
suffered the death of their children for their 
country's salvation, weeping and heart-broken. 
Nothing that men can do for women to-day will 
ever repay fully woman 's meekness, loyalty and 
self-sacrifice in the past. Oh, ye men of little 
faith, with Christ before you, and woman beside 
you* can you not see salvation?" 



CHAPTER XXI 

LATEB 

Tbabs passed, and our bright Dorothy became 
the proud mother of four fine boys, which she 
said should be brought up in the way they 
should go in this world, and she started their 
training in a unique way as far as self-control 
went. When the little fellows were out of sorts, 
as it were, and felt cross and peevish, she de- 
cided they were either not quite well or too full 
of feelings, some persons might call it mean- 
ness. She always gave them the benefit of the 
doubt, and first gave them a dose of medicine. 
This usually made them feel better, but when 
this remedy failed, she hurt their feelings physi- 
cally, and after they had had a good sobbing cry 
at mother's depravity they usually came out 
smiling and sweet. 

**We cannot always laugh,'' said Dorothy, 
**we need the clouds and rain as much as the 
sunshine, and this is true from very babyhood, 
and when they need to cry, why, give them 
something to cry about and so relieve the 
strain. ' * 
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The impression of the reason for the weeping 
and sobbing remain in their minds, and they try 
to control tiie call for crying. It is a beginning 
at self-control, and leads them to be able to bear 
a man ^s burden in after years, without becom- 
ing a trial to others, who are usually wife and 
children. 

She also made it a point that there should be 
few questions her little fellows could put to her 
that she should not be able to answer. * * For, ' ' 
said Dorothy, **I want my boys to feel that 
mother knows all there is to know, although I 
should have my private opinion as to that. 
However, I shall try most of all to study their 
individuality. There are as many character- 
istics, possibilities, propensities and sensibili- 
ties in the human child as there are words in the 
English language, and it requires no mean in- 
sight and study to realize this, and the ultimate 
value of such insight and study, to create of the 
little bundle of the * essence of the imiverse,' the 
human child, a being that shall be Christlike and 
Godlike in its development. 

' * No plain, undeveloped woman can bring this 
to pass, and as the first ten years of a child ^s life 
tell for all its life, and it is entirely in the hands 
of the mother during that time, does it not stand 
to the simplest reason that mother, of all people, 
must 'know,' must be fitted for this great task? 
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Of what value is the simple work of feeding 
housing and clothing, of the father, to this great 
work of bringing forth and training aright of 
the child, that he should not only have control 
of the mother but of the child as well. It should 
be his privilege to provide for them, for to him 
all is given in love and generosity, yet his laws, 
in which woman has had no voice, are all for 
himself and only indirectly for her. All right 
to the world is his to-day, and woman, the great 
arbiter of the human race, is still in subjection. 
We have freed the slave in all the civilized 
world, now let us free the mothers of the human 
race, and through their liberty let us free the 
white slave, and make of the man a self-govern- 
ing being in the best sensa ^ * 

**And where do we men come in!** said Eich- 
ard after Dorothy had finished. 

**You, why, you come in for the best there is, 
a perfect wife and splendid children, though 
they should no longer be your chattels, but your 
companions and helpmates, in the best possible 
sense. ' ' 

Anna Selton Darrit became the sweet, wor- 
shipping mother of two boys, and one little 
maid, who came last though not least, to judge 
from the way every one worshipped at her 
shrine. Anna never forgot, however, that a 
well-disciplined child makes a well-disciplined 
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grown person^ and the boys and little fairy An- 
nita grew up to be persons of whom the world 
may well be proud. 

Fiin^ 



